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OVER THE TOP: K. T Keller. general man- 
ager of the Chrysler Corporation, smilingly 
shows Walter P. Chrysler, left, and Vice- 
President B. E. Hutchinson how the sales 
graph is leaping beyond all chart boundaries. 


4A CHAIRMAN: Raymond Rubicam, chairman 
of the board of Young & Rubicam, Inc., is 
elected chairman of the board of the Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising Agencies at 
the annual meeting in White Sulphur Springs. 


BIG MOUTH: ‘The H. Edwards Manufacturing Company, San Fran- 
cisco, reports dealer enthusiasm for its new hottle is almost as 
widespread as the hottle’s mouth. The latter makes filling fauntain 
pens no hazard to clothes or tempers; the square shape prevents 
tipping over; the cap is of metal. Owens-Illinois designed it. 


MOTOHOME OPENS: Mrs. James Roosevelt dedicates American Houses, Inc.'s, first pre-fabri- 
cated house exhibited at Wanamaker’s, New York. Left to right: Clarence M. Woolley, chairman, 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary; John Halkett, president, Building Trades Council; Mrs. 
Roosevelt; Owen D. Young; Foster Gunnison, president, Houses, Inc.; Robert W. McLaughlin, Jr., archi- 
tect of the house: Julian M. Gerard, FHA director; Joseph Appel, executive manager of Wanamaker’s. 
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And good programs continue 
to get sales results for their 
sponsors, Day and Night, 

Winter and Summer 


Summer has never been a closed season for 
sales. Even in August, stores advertise fur 
coats and women buy them. People keep on 
living, eating, playing and spending money 
when the thermometer reaches and stays close 
to 100 in the shade. Why, then, consider it a 
closed season for advertising — broadcast or 
otherwise? 

Because radios go where people go all sum- 
mer long, broadcast advertising offers more to 
its users than ever before. Potential audiences 
are eager for good programs, receptive to 
timely sales messages and have the where- 
withal to buy necessities and luxuries. And 
daytime hours are peculiarly effective in the 
summer, for vacationists have the time to listen 


as well as the desire for entertainment. 

So we say to advertisers, “Keep broadcast- 
ing your program all summer long to keep 
selling your products all summer long.” 


4 


We have prepared a report which includes the sales 


experiences of well-known broadcast advertisers dur- 


ing the summer. We shall be glad to send you a copy. 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC. 


A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 


NEW YORK ¢ WASHINGTON ¢ CHICAGO ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 


pa 


1927 | 1930 |1931_|1932 |1933 {1934 |1935 


-The Human Side- 


Selling the Eastern Shore 


Two years ago Owen B. Winters, vice-president of Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, New York, became also, on a somewhat minor 
scale, a publisher. He bought Queen Anne’s Record, a weekly, 
of Centerville, Maryland, on the Eastern shore of Chesapeake Bay. 


The other day the Queen Anne’s Record was awarded second 
place among weekly newspapers in towns of 1,000 to 2,500 popu- 
lation throughout the country, for “community service’ and “gen- 
eral newspaper excellence.” The contest was sponsored by the 
University of Illinois School of Journalism. 


What Mr. Winters really bought was a name, a printing plant 
and somewhat of a heritage. The paper itself had been defunct 
for about eight months. Even prior to that time, its circulation 
had only been about 500, very little of which was paid. Not only 
that, but in Queen Anne’s County, of 3,000 people, there was 
another newspaper, owned by the dominant political ring, and 
for the time being, at least, a powerful organ thereabouts. 


But the Record had had a career of 58 years, and the people of 
Queen Anne’s County, of nearly 300. Baltimore was just 20 
miles away across the bay (125 miles away by motor car or rail 
around it) and on a dark night one could see the lights of Wash- 
ington. The Queen Anne's people were interested in themselves. 
They hated Baltimore. And besides except for a few wealthy new- 
comers like John J. Raskob, G. M. Moffett, of the Standard Oil 
Moffetts, president of Corn Products Refining Company, and Mr. 
Winters himself, most of them could not afford to buy the Balti- 
more papers. They were average people, most of them agri- 
cultural, one-third of them Negroes. ; 


Though he usually spends only week-ends on his 600-acre place 
on the Eastern Shore, flying down from New York in his plane, 
Mr. Winters had grown to know the habits of these people pretty 
well. They weren't much interested in world news. They weren't 
interested in newspaper crusading, merely to make noise. But 
they were mighty interested in themselves. 


And so in his front page announcement of the 
resurrection of the Record, on February 23, 1933, 
ten days before the general bank holiday, Mr. 
Winters said: “. Life goes on in spite of 
the depression. Young folks are being married. 
Babies are being born. Old folks are being laid 
away. ‘The Record should go on... 


“Sentimental?” Maybe. But that, good friends, is 
why the new Queen Anne’s Record is out today. 


“No axe to grind. No crusade to make. No 
demagogue to groom and flatter. To tell the news 
accurately, interestingly and promptly. To espouse 
the best interests of the nation, Queen Anne’s 
County and the Eastern Shore fearlessly, whole- 
heartedly. 


“To these purposes and only these, your news- 
paper is humbly dedicated.” 


Of the 56 columns (seven columns to the page) 


Under the standing-head,. “The World We Live In. 
score of items are briefly presented and most of thes. 
about the exploits and experiences of farmers and every-day p 
ple elsewhere. Throughout the rest of the paper are nomes 
names, names. There is an editorial page, however, which ‘el|s 
among other things, about the advantages of the Eastern Shore 
The paper has its own cartoonist, Hal Stephen, who, incidentally, 
is an artist on the Erwin, Wasey staff. Its features on ‘Bui! ling 
My Garden” and “Aunt Mary’s Cupboard” and other subjects 
are specially prepared for it. 


ore, 


And in boxed editorials on page 1, Mr. Winters now and then 
makes a fight for something. One fight was to oust the owners 
of the other paper from political power. Another was to in. 
terest Postmaster General Farley in granting an air mail contract 
to a new line from nearby Easton to Baltimore. Some of its 
editorials have been read into the Congressional Record. 


Circulation of the paper now, Mr. Winters tells SM, is 2,700— 
all paid. (The price is 3 cents a copy, $1 a year.) The paper 
went out of the red about six months ago. It carries a lot of 
advertising, mostly from local stores. The national business is 
growing, though. An automobile issue a few months ago had 
about four pages of automotive insertions. 


There are ten full-time employes on the Record now. Some 
of them, however, work on the paper’s job printing plant, which 
has developed considerable business, even from New York. 


Erwin, Wasey does not use the paper as a test medium, 
Mr. Winters says, but it may do so. The Record may also be- 
come the nucleus of a group of papers on the Eastern Shore. 


“I used to be a reporter,” Mr. Winters explains, “though I've 
been an advertising man most of my life. The Record may help 
to keep me busy, after I retire.” 


Little Girl Gets Big Hand 


Not often does a $25-a-week Macy salesgirl make The New 
York Times editorial page. Miss Verna Long did. She got a 
full half column the other day. It was a learned dissertation on 
“What is the average consumer?” 


It seems Harvey Wiley Corbett, eminent architect, had presented 
Miss Long with a scroll and other benefits of the office of “Miss 
Average Consumer.” It was all a Riis & Bonner publicity plug 
for the Industrial Arts Exposition which opened, April 15, for a 
month in Rockfeller Center to show New York and visitors the 
most modern comforts of home that are within the reach of 
average-means people. 


Well, the Times disagreed with Architect Corbett. In the first 
place the average consumer ought to be a Missus, not a Miss, said 
it. She should be 5 feet, 4 inches tall; not 5 feet 
6 inches. She should weigh 133 at least, instead 
of only 123. She is altogether too beautiful. And 
there was other carping. 


“If the Industrial Arts Exposition had said Miss 
Consumer, omitting the average,” winds up the 
diatribe, “we should have been quite reconciled to- 
a young woman 6 feet tall with flowing tresses and 
gleaming sword marching resolutely upon the de- 
partment stores.” 


The Times somehow failed to criticise the fact 
that “Miss Average Consumer’s” annual budget al- 
lowed her “1 silk pantie, $1.83; 2 glove silk panties, 
$1.66; 2 girdles, $6.58; 2 slips, $3.58; 1 silk pajama, 
$2.94; 3 cotton pajamas, $5.49; four pairs of gloves, 
four hand bags and enough other clothes to make a 
total of $255 for the year; $35 worth of hair dress- 
ing; $20 worth of cigarettes—and only $4 a week 
for food in her annual total expenditure of $1,300. 
It must have agreed with all of this . . . every detail 


in the average issue of the Record, only one col- Times’ editorial page carried of which is revealed in a central display at the ex- 


umn is devoted to news of nation and the world. 
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= od, 800,000 It takes more than “gas” to sell automobiles 
\ or newspaper advertising. In either case, 
.) what counts is performance. That’s why we 

~~ take pardonable pride in the accompanying 
chart which shows the record of automotive 

linage in Chicago newspapers. From 1923 
N, to 1934, the American was the only paper to 


Ye, make a gain. All others lost linage. 
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But in spite of The Times, so many advertisers thought 


sVLIS 
Average Consumer” was okay, see pulchritudinous picture on ; a 
506—that they swamped her with offers to sign their testimor ls, 
to model their garments, to “create” this and that for them. She 
is about to start a new business career. “Times ads pay’ but 


the Times didn’t even collect classified rates for this one. 


Dinosaurs 


Five million copies of a rotogravure newspaper describing 
life-size dinosaur exhibit at the World’s Fair. . . . More 
530,000 copies of a booklet in colors picturing various dinosaur 
species, distributed to schools and colleges... . These are only 
small segments of Sinclair Refining Company's Brontosaurian cam- 
paign to make America ‘“‘dinosaur-conscious.” 


Joel M. Nichols, of Fed- 
eral Advertising Agency, 
first had the happy thought 
of using a dinosaur as a 
symbol of Sinclair oil's 
great age. Others have 
had a hand in rearing the 
brain child, but none is 
prouder of the baby’s 
growth. He conceived the 
idea about six or seven 
years ago. For a while it 
remained in cold storage. 
Then Sinclair executives 
asked the agency for “an 
entirely new theme.” 


When _ Brontosaurus, 
“who roamed the earth 
while Sinclair Motor oils 
were mellowing,” first ap- 
peared in ads he caused a 
sensation. Used to turn attention on Sinclair's Pennsylvania oils, 
the gigantic reptile caught public fancy. Sales outstripped pro- 
duction. ._The ads had to be discontinued until production could 
catch up. 


Dr. Brown at his “find.” 


Not slow on the uptake, Sinclair and Federal saw they had a 
whooping good theme. Miniature models of saurians at play and 
in battle were photographed, blown up, and slapped into maga- 
zine and newspaper full pages, onto billboards. During the early 
stages, Mr. Nichols admits, the dinosaurs were far from scientific. 
They were merely various artists’ conceptions of how the monsters 
ought to have looked. 


But with increasing public interest it became necessary to pic- 
ture the prehistoric monsters accurately. Scientists at the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, New York, were called on for 
advice. Chief counsellor was Dr. Barnum Brown, Curator of 
Fossil Reptiles. 


He wrote the text for the “Sinclair Dinosaur Book,” which stu- 
dents, children and adults, have found so fascinating. Then, in 
1934, Sinclair became the financial sponsor for the American 
Museum-Sinclair Expedition into the West. 


Dr. Brown had two years before discovered some bones and was 
eager to dig them up and, if possible, find others. From a base 
at Billings, Montana, he covered 20,000 miles over seven states 
by plane, scouting for rock formations that would indicate bones 
under the surface. On the Barker Howe Ranch, near Greybull, 
Wyoming, he located several fossils sticking up from the earth. 
Digging only six feet down through sandstone the Expedition 
uncovered some 20 skeletons. 


The discovery was momentous in scientific circles. About 144 
boxes of bones were taken out, dusted off, wrapped carefully and 
sent to the Museum. It will take experts three years to arrange 
and classify the bones. They expect to assemble at least three com- 
plete skeletons for display. 


When one sees the mountain of newspaper and magazine stories 
on the fossil-hunting Expedition, recalls the newsreel and radio 
publicity, Sinclair's contribution to science paid a very real divi- 
dend. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Significant Trends 


As scen by the Editors of Sales Management for the fortnight ending April 20, 1935: 


There has been: so much 
good business news during 
the first half of April that 
it will be difficult to find 
room in these two pages for 


Too Much 
Good News even the highlights. The 
important bit of adverse 


news is the continued severity of the dust storms. 


@ @ @ Not only have retail sales of consumer goods 
shown steady increases (allowing for the later Easter date 
this year), but even the greatly distressed capital goods in- 
dustries are showing signs of a comeback. Building is 
increasing, especially residential and other private construc- 
tion. There has been an extraordinary increase in security 
flotations in the past forty-five days. 


@ @ @ The United States Steel Corporation, barometer 
of the heavy goods industry, has experienced the fifth 
straight monthly shipment gain, and in the first quarter 
of the year tonnage sales were 36.8% better than last year. 


@ @ @ The stock market may be only in an inter- 
mediate upward trend—but at least it is an upward trend 
with rising volume. Commodity prices have reversed their 
direction and the Irving Fisher Index is now back almost 
to a new high (currently 81.7% of the 1926 normal). 


@ @ @ Normally there is a seasonal drop in business 
conditions of 10.2% from October to March, but this year 
the drop was only 5.5%. The Irving Fisher Index showed 
March to be 7.8% above February. 


@ @ @ More than a million cars were produced in 
the first quarter—a gain of 50% for the year is indicated. 
General Motors’ March sales were up 40% and their gain 
in overseas sales for the first quarter was 75%. 


@ @ @ One of the best items comes from Washington. 
The Federal Emergency Relief Administration announces 
that the number of families receiving relief showed a de- 
cline from January to February, thus departing from the 
usual trend between those months in past years. The num- 
ber of families on relief declined 1.3%, and expenditures 


dropped 8%. 


@ @ @ Good business reports come from both the in- 
dustrial sections and the farm areas. Both Sears, Roebuck 
& Company and Montgomery Ward & Company had record 
breaking sales during March—new highs for these periods 
despite the later date of Easter this year. 


@ @ @ Bank debits for March gained 12.7% over 
last year with every Federal Reserve district sharing in the 
increase. Debits for the first week of April improved this 
showing, and were 14% above the total for the correspond- 
ing week of last year. 


@ @ @ Department store sales increased from February 
to March by considerably more than the estimated seasonal 
amount. The Federal Reserve Board’s index was 80 in 
March, on the basis of the 1923-1925 average as 100, com- 
pared with 75 in February and 72 in January. 


APRIL 20, 1935 


@ @ @ Preliminary estimates of first quarter earnings 
are very encouraging. Profits of Chrysler, for example, are 
estimated at far in excess of the showing for a year ago. 
Similar rosy predictions are made for such diverse indus- 
trials as Libby-Owens, Union Carbide, International Business 
Machines, General Electric and Westinghouse. The latter 
company, which has been in the red during most of the 
depression years, is expected by informed Wall Street com- 
mentators to earn possibly at the rate of $3 per share this 
year. 


@ @ @ The Brookmire Economic Service estimates that 
income will be 12% higher during the next six months than 
in the corresponding period last year, with the best per- 
centage increases coming in these states: Vermont, 14; New 
Jersey, 14; Maryland, 17; Delaware, 15; Virginia, 16; 
North Carolina, 17; South Carolina, 18; Georgia, 14; Ala- 
bama, 15; Mississippi, 21; Tennessee, 18; Kentucky, 21; 
Ohio, 18; Michigan, 19; Wisconsin, 25; Illinois, 15; Min- 
nesota, 17; Iowa, 18; Arkansas, 15; Louisiana, 15; Cal- 
ifornia, 20; Oregon, 24; Washington, 18. 


@ @ @ The Backman-Jackson article in this issue ana- 
lyzes the retail sales possibilities for the near future. The 
Cleveland, San Francisco, and Chicago Federal Reserve 
Districts are picked as leading bright spots. 


@ @ @ The answers to these striking gains are, of 
course, traceable to the fact that workers find more cash 
in their jeans. SALES MANAGEMENT'S Survey of Spending 
Power, published April 10, showed a 1934 increase in 
spendable money income of 28%, and now comes the 
International Statistical Bureau with an estimate of con- 
sumer income for the first two months of 1935 which regis- 
ters an additional gain of 16.5%. 
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The Federal Reserve Board is authority for this: The 
total 1934 profits of 659 leading industrial and mer- 
cantile companies whose statements have so far been 
published were 52% larger than for 1933. Only in one 
quarter—the third—did profits dip below the previous 
year. Of the companies, 24% reported losses, as against 
35% in 1933. The chart shows 1929 profits as 100—the 
following three bars show profit or losses for 1932, 
1933, and 1934. No large groups suffered in the last 
year except railroads and utilities. . .. An analysis made 
by the National City Bank of New York of the earnings 
statements of 1,435 companies shows that net profits in 
1933 were 2.6% of net worth, and that the 1934 figure 
jumped to 3.6%. 
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Detroit visitors say that auto- 
mobile men are looking 
pleased—but dazed — and 
are wondering how long it 
can keep up. The last four 


400,000 


Car Months hundred thousandth month 

the industry had was May, 
1930—just 57 months ago. March of this year went over 
that figure—and so will April. 


@ @ @ The Big Three's share of the auto market is 
again being increased this year. Passenger car registrations 
for the first two months of the year show that 92.54% 
of the total retail business represented products of Gen- 
eral Motors, Ford and Chrysler, compared with 89.67% 
for the same two months last year. Combined new regis- 
trations for the three leaders were 107% above last year, 
while combined registrations of other passenger cars were 
46% above. Ford is again getting off to a head start. 


@ @ @ The Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Com- 
merce’s index of new passenger car sales for February was 
87, on the basis of the 1929-1931 average as 100, and sales 
increased about 42% from January to February in contrast 
to a usual increase of about 23%. This index is based on 
dollar value. In February, 1933, the index was 27.8%. 


@ @ @ Sales in the rural areas continue to be worth 
headlines. Rural sales for February, according to Gov- 
ernment figures, were 1214% above the same month last 
year, with the 16% increase in the South topping the 
geographical divisions. 


@ @ @ A recent survey made in the farm sections of 
six midwestern states shows that farm buying in Febru- 
ary this year was 61.5% higher than in February, 1933. 
Exceptionally large gains in sales of tractors, other farm 
machinery and fertilizers were noted. 


e °@e @ Business men in the farm areas report that the 
third payment of benefit money is finding its way into trade 
channels more rapidly than did the money from the pre- 
vious payments. The assumption is that farmers have their 
debts in better shape and are using their payments for the 
many things they have wanted to buy. 


@ @ @ A sign of change in the rural sections: Con- 
gressional Intelligence, Inc., reports that as much as 25,- 
000,000 acres of farm land will be put into grass and other 
erosion-prevention crops as the crop adjustment program 
continues. Much of this is land which was brought into 
field crop production because of war needs. 


@ @ @ Residential building contracts awarded in 
March were nearly double those of February, according 
to F. W. Dodge & Company figures. This is a much bet- 
ter than seasonal advance and contracts were, furthermore, 
15% larger than a year ago. 


@ @ @ And just as we go to press, Engineering News 
Record reports the highest private engineering construction 
awards in more than two years for the week ending April 
11. Combined private and public awards for the week 
were highest since July 19, 1934. 


@ @ @ [rom Dayton comes the report that Frigidaire 
will break all monthly records in April, dispatching to 
dealers and distributors more than 70,000 household and 
commercial refrigerator units. 
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@ @ @ Down in the neighboring city of Cincinnati, 
Procter & Gamble directors heard last Tuesday afternoon 
the good news that tonnage sales and production for the 
first quarter of the year were at the highest levels in the 
company’s history. They celebrated by increasing the hour 
ly basis of all factory employes 5 cents an hour, affecting 
4,000 local employes and many more in plants throughout 
the country. 


@ @ @ We hope we aren't boring you with these good 
news items. There are so many before us it is hard to 
pick and choose. Steel operations are up fractionally for 
the first time since the beginning of February. Automobile 
production last week reached the highest point since Febru- 
ary, 1929. Car loadings the first week in April reached a 
new high for the year. Electric power output was 5.2% 
ahead of last year. 


BIRMINGHAM — During the 
first 90 days of the year build- 
ing permits were 250% over 
last year; coal production in- 
creased 40%, and both re- 


Business 
High Spots tail and wholesale trade, 20%. 
BUFFALO—New ar 


registrations the first of April were double those of a year 
ago; the Curtiss Airplane Company just hired 700 addi- 
tional men. . . . CHIcAGo—Bank clearings are up 20% 
over last year; real estate transfers are up 30% tenants are 
accepting rent boosts. . CLEVELAND—At the end of 
March the 100 largest manufacturers in Cleveland had 17% 
more men on their payrolls than at the end of November, 
when the present upswing started. 


@ @ @ Dattas—New car registrations in March set 
a new record since February, 1929; relief rolls are decreas- 
ing... . Dertrorr—Detroit Post Office supply of baby 
bonds sold out in three days; nearly twice as much was 
paid in income taxes as in the same months last year; more 
than three times the number of taxable income statements 
were filed... . D&ENvER—There are no houses for rent 
in the historic camp of Cripple Creek, almost deserted for 
more than a decade; other mining towns are filling up; 
great volumes of supplies are being shipped from Denver 
into the reviving silver territories. ... FLORIDA CiTIES— 
All large resort centers had a splendid season—St. Peters- 
burg the biggest ever; fewer persons on relief in Florida 
than at any time since relief administration was created; 
building has taken a sharp upward turn. 


@ @ @ Los ANGELES—Export shipments of Cali- 
fornia oranges this season expected to beat last year by 
50%; customs receipts for March largest in the port his- 
tory. . . . MEMPHIS—No vacant property to speak of; 
collections 100% better than at this time last year. . 
New OrLEANS—Ocean shipments improving steadily; an- 
nouncement made of new distillery plant costing $200,000. 
... PHILADELPHIA—27 new manufacturing industries es- 
tablished in March; 7 manufacturers expanded plants; 30 
new wholesale concerns were formed. ... OMAHA—In- 
ternational Harvester plant 300 orders behind on tractors; 
sales booming all over Nebraska. . . . PitrsBURGH—Million- 
aire industrialists solidly anti-Roosevelt, but business con- 
ditions do get better; Pittsburgh Coal company reports first 
profit since 1929, and the second since 1924. Westing- 
house in the black for the first time since 1930; sheet mills 
operating at 80% of capacity.... SAN FRANcIsco—The 
i935 annual payroll at the Ford Motor Company plant at 
Richmond will be over $3,500,000 and will benefit 18,000 
people. ... SPOKANE—Residential building construction 
making terrific gains; government still pouring big money 
into dam projects. 


Reprints of Significant Trends are available at five cents each, remittance with order. 
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Men in White: (Above) 
Sales bounded up 80-100% 
for the Hotel New Yorker 
Pharmacy with this Johnson 
& Johnson window display. 
The photograph of an opera- 
tion scene was cleverly re- 
iterated by dolls grouped 
around the table beneath. 
Exhibited in many other 
stores handling J & J prod- 
ucts throughout the country 
during First Aid Week, the 
display lends itself to variety 
of adaptations. It is furnished 
without charge to druggists 
ordering J & J sick-room 
supplies. 
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Cameras Click as the 
Sales World Goes By 
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Pluto the Pup: (Above) He’s the latest 
addition to the Latex-Walt Disney zoo in 
molded rubber. Solidly constructed to 
take beatings from young owners, Pluto 
comes in yellow or red with black and 
white features. He stands 7144 long by 4 
inches high. Seiberling Latex Products 
Company, Akron, makers, say advance 
orders are brisk. 


Come On Hoss!: (Left) General Elec- 
tric’s specialty appliance sales department, 
Cleveland, called a Spring sales drive the 
“Refrigerania Sweepstakes.” Division 
heads were mounted on horses and posed 
for their pictures at an early morning 
breakfast where the nation-wide “race” 
was announced. Carl Snyder, Dishwasher 
Division Manager, on “Dishway,” came 
in first under the tape. The race sym- 
bolized a balanced sales job on all ap- 
pliances, including refrigerators, ranges, 
dishwashers, workshops, cleaners, ete. 


(Above) That silver cup represents 
plenty beer sold by Harry Sperb, Los Angeles man- 
Anheuser-Busch. August A. Busch, Jr., 
center, -congratulates him for topping all other 
branches, while J. J. Carroll, company sales mian- 
ager, beams approvingly, A-B produced 1,100,000 
barrels last year. 


Blown Up: (Left) When Frank 
J. Denney, advertising manager 
of Cadillac-LaSalle, explained 
the firm’s advertising program 
to 500 salesmen, he employed 
“blow-ups” of the ads to illus- 
trate his talk. Even near-sighted 
men could read the huge repro- 
ductions from their seats in the 
Cadillac factory auditorium. 
Lantern projections of charts 
were thrown on a movie screen 
as he told of the various news- 
papers and magazines to be used 
together with circulation of the 
publication. When he discussed 
radio announcements, a loud- 
speaker broadcast recordings of 
the actual programs. 
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When sales on their major line —upholstery for the automobile 
industry—slumped, Allen Industries looked around for a new 


sales opportunity. They decided to make rug cushions. Now, 
after four years, they are the second largest producers in this 
industry, and rug cushions furnish 37% of their total volume. 


How Allen Industries Found 
Profit and Volume in a Sideline 


Allen Industries, Inc., Detroit, 

became the second largest pro- 
ducer of rug cushions in 1933, account- 
ed for approximately 37% of the cor- 
poration’s total volume in 1934, and 
contributed very materially to the bet- 
ter than 40% increase in corporate net 
income for that year, announced in 
President Sidney J. Allen’s annual re- 
port to the stockholders. 

As indicated by the date, the Allen 
side-line was born of the depression. 
Prior to that time, the corporation 
had served the automobile industry ex- 
clusively, producing cotton pads, in- 
sulating material, and batts for up- 
holstering and insulating automobile 
bodies. It isn’t necessary to dwell on 
what happened then; suffice it to say 
that Allen Industries, in common with 
many other companies, were faced with 
the necessity of finding other outlets. 

Like other manufacturers in the same 
predicament, too, they began by asking 
themselves, ‘““What else can we pro- 
duce with our existing equipment?” 


STABLISHED in 1930, the 
EK Floor Covering Division of 


A Luxury in Lean Times? 


Rug cushions seemed the logical an- 
swer, because they could be made with 
existing equipment and of jute ma- 
terials which they were already using. 
Of course, rug cushions might be class- 
ed as a luxury, and luxuries were out 
of style at the time. But investigation 
led them to believe that there might 
be an opportunity in the rug cushion 
line and they decided to try it. 

But there was a second question to 
be answered—an even more critical one 
than the first. If they had not an- 
swered that question, Allen Indus- 
tries probably would not be manufac- 
turing rug cushions today. It was, 
“How can we sell them?” 

“We studied every phase of the 
problem and planned every detail of 
our merchandising policy before we be- 
gan to market the new product,” Presi- 
dent Allen said. “We studied the prod- 
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Based on an interview by D. G. 
Baird with 


SIDNEY J. ALLEN 


President, Allen Industries, Inc., 
Detroit 


uct, the trade, 
probable attitude. 

“The product was fairly inexpensive. 
It had a definite utilitarian value. 
Comfort, health, and economy could 
be stressed. On the other hand, it 
was not a style item or a beautifier. It 
had no eye appeal. It was designed 
to be placed beneath a rug, where it 
would seldom be seen. A trade-name, 
therefore, probably would be of little 
value. It would have to be sold at a 
popular price and merchandised ag- 
gressively. It would have to be sold 
through jobbers and the jobbers would 
have to make money on it. Because 
of the small sale, the dealer would 
not make a large dollar profit, even 
though his margin were generous. 

“These and many other details were 
studied and decided upon. To sum 
up the results briefly, we decided to 
subordinate our own name and to fea- 
ture the dealer, instead; to give the 
jobber cooperation such as he had 
never received before, and to give the 
retailer such merchandising assistance 
that both he and we would be assured 
of a large volume. 

“We went to the jobbers and told 
them of our plans. We told them what 
we would do for them and what we 
expected them to do for us. Then, 
before they had bought a dollar’s 
worth of our goods, we took them out 
to call on leading retailers and showed 
them how to sell the line. 

“Rug cushions had not enjoyed 
much aggressive promotion. Consum- 
ers thought of them as a luxury, if 
they thought of them at all. Because of 
our merchandising policy and the 
sharp decline in prices of raw materials 
at the time, we were able to market 
a tug cushion of high quality at a 


and the prospect's 


price that would bring it within reach 
even of the modest home. Not only 
so, but rug cushions are an investment, 
rather than an expense, lending them- 
selves readily to the economy appeal. 

“We explained all this to the job- 
bers and dealers; then we told the 
dealers: ‘Here’s a leader for you that’s 
a natural, if there ever was one. It 
has never been exploited, so almost 
every one of your customers and pros- 
pects needs it. You can sell it at a 
price that will be a sensation. You 
can feature it as an institutional item 
to build good will for your store. Be- 
cause of the low price, you won’t make 
a large dollar profit, but you don’t 
expect that of a leader, anyway. What 
it will do will be to bring more peo- 
ple into your floor covering depart- 
ment than you have seen there in a 
long time. It’s worth real money to 
you to bring people into your depart- 
ment and this will bring them in. How 
many carloads do you want for your 
first promotion?’ 


They Sold Too Well 


“This was just what the dealers 
needed and they were quick to use it. 
One store sold 2,200 cushions in a 
single day and sales of 700 or 800 in 
a one-day promotion were common. 

“Then the expected happened. Rug 
cushions were such a good leader that 
dealers kept cutting the price until 
they became a loss leader. By 1933, 
we were convinced that the time had 
come to begin trading up. We made 
a test campaign, therefore, and demon- 
strated that where rug cushions were 
featured at the lowest price and at an- 
other price a dollar or so higher, sales 
of the latter ran about seven to one of 
the former. 

“We passed this information along 
to the trade in suitable promotional 
material and dealers began trading up, 
with good results. That worked well 
for a time. Then prices of raw ma- 
terials and labor began to advance and, 
by the middle of 1934, retail prices of 
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Sidney J. Allen 


our product had mounted to a point 
where considerable sales resistance was 
being met with. 

“Rug cushion promotions had lost 
some of their effectiveness by that time, 
anyway, so we sought another promo- 
tional idea. We found that in ‘lined- 
and-laid carpet.’ Heretofore, dealers 
have advertised carpet at so much a 
yard, the price being for the carpet 
only. But when the customer went in 
to buy, she found that there would be 
an additional charge for lining and 
still another charge for laying. 


Triple Orders from One Ad 


“This provided an opportunity for 
us to promote a campaign in which the 
dealer features carpet ‘lined and laid’ 
at a definite and attractive price per 
yard. This is even better than the rug 
cushion promotions, because it enables 
the dealer to make three sales in one, 
and from a single ad. He not only 
sells carpet cushion, but he also sells 
carpet and labor, on both of which he 
makes a substantial profit. At the 
same time it brings people into his de- 
partment, thus affording him an op- 
portunity to make other sales also. The 
customer benefits, too, because she gets 
her carpet, properly lined and laid, at 
a low unit price. The carpet mills 
benefit, because the plan has greatly 
stimulated the sale of carpet, and they 
are cooperating splendidly. 

“Our sales to dealers who have used 
this plan since it was introduced last 
October—and most of them have used 
it—have better than doubled and are 
still growing. The dealers themselves 
have benefited even more, because they 
are selling carpet and labor along with 
the carpet cushion. Some stores have 
held three such promotions in one 
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month in order to satisfy the demand.” 
As indicated above, these promo- 
tions have been planned for the deal- 
ers by Allen Industries. | Only the 
broad outline has been given here, but 
the promotions were planned in com- 
plete detail, with emphasis on many 
features other than price. Chief among 
these have been comfort, health, and 
economy. In other words, the appeal 
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To keep abreast of changing business 
conditions. Allen Industries prepares its 
advertising for dealers only a month 
in advance. From 7 to 8% of the list 
to whom the service is offered clip and 
mail the coupon that brings them mats 
of the “Allen Ad of the Month.” 


has been changed from time to time to 
lend freshness to the copy. 

The promotions are communicated 
to a mailing list of about 15,000 deal- 
ers by vigorous direct-mail advertising 
and are supported by a mat service that 
is merchandised in an unusual way. 
Instead of furnishing dealers a port- 
folio from which to choose mats, 
Allen Industries sends them one ad 
each month and invites those who care 
to spend three cents to send for a free 
mat. This ‘““Ad of the Month,” as the 
service is called, carries a coupon for 
the dealers’ convenience, but it is not 
accompanied by a reply envelope. Sell- 
ing features of the copy are stressed 
in an adjoining column on the same 
sheet as the ad. 

“This plan enables us to keep con- 
stantly abreast of conditions,” Mr. 
Allen said. ““No one knows, these days, 
what business will be like a few 


months hence. So, instead of prepar- 
ing a portfolio a year in advance, we 
prepare one ad each month and every 
ad is fresh and up-to-date. The copy 
is always timely and well prepared and 
we think most dealers can use it to 
advantage. If they want the mats, 
though, they are quite willing to send 
for them without our furnishing re- 
turn envelopes for all, including the 
majority who don’t reply. We get a 
7 or 8% return, which is very good. 

“We also ask the dealers who use 
the service to send us a copy of their 
ad, together with a report on results. 
In this way we keep posted on the 
effectiveness of our work and are pre- 
pared to make any changes that may 
be indicated as needed.” 


Study Jobbers’ Needs 


Equally as unusual as its merchan- 
dising assistance to dealers is this 
manufacturer's cooperation with job- 
bers. Emphasis is on turnover and the 
manufacturer undertakes to insure each 
of the 77 jobbers a rapid rate by ad- 
vising him what models to stock and 
in what quantities, as well as by keep- 
ing him apprised of the promotional 
work among dealers. Each jobber 
sends the factory a monthly inventory 
report. Each such report is studied 
and analyzed and a copy is given to 
the factory salesman, together with 
recommendations. The salesmen thus 
know the condition of each jobbers’ 
stock and are prepared to advise them 
intelligently. Instead of urging them 
to add other models or to lay in larger 
stocks, though, Jerry J. Tobias, sales 
manager, said, they more often advise 
jobbers to stock fewer models or to 
carry smaller inventories. 

“We realized from the first,” he 
remarked, “that our success depended 
in large measure on the jobber. It 
would not be to our ultimate advan- 
tage merely to sell the jobbers a large 
volume of goods; our task isn’t com- 
plete until our goods are in the con- 
sumers’ homes. That can best be ac- 
complished by helping both the jobber 
and the dealer merchandise our prod- 
uct. We know the value of quick 
turnover and we make sure that both 
jobber and dealer get a quick turnover 
on our line. Consequently, if a given 
jobber wants to carry more models than 
his trade really requires, we advise 
against that. Or if he wants to lay 
in a larger stock than we think he can 
dispose of in thirty days, we urge him 
to buy in smaller quantities and turn 
his stock more rapidly. As a result, 
not one of our jobbers makes less than 
five turnovers a year, while some make 
as high as twenty-two.” 

Encouraged by their success with 
this side-line, Allen Industries is plan- 
ning to introduce another soon. 
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How Can We Attract 


More Good Salesmen 
to Our Company? 


NY sales manager who has the 
job of building and maintain- 
ing a reasonably permanent 
specialty selling organization 

on a commission basis knows that he 
has sleepless nights ahead of him. Pick 
up any Sunday or daily newspaper and 
you'll find dozens of ads reading ex- 
actly as you had planned yours. For 
example: 

“MEN—of unquestionable character, able 
to do a hard day’s work without the boss 
watching them. Merchandise is new”. . . 
has tremendous sales appeal . . . comes 


nearest to selling itself of any specialty ... 
get in on the ground floor now.” 


“MEN—Westchester. An executive from 
our organization will be here Monday to 
interview reputable, industrious men. Mar- 
ried men preferred. During initial training 
period must be satisfied with moderate 
earnings. Hard work and study required to 
qualify for higher incomes.” 

“SALESMEN—if you are ambitious, 
willing to work with an organization which 
will compensate and promote men accord- 
ing to their accomplishments, we have a 
place for you . . . protected territory.” 


“SPECIALTY SALESMEN—experienced 
in selling either merchandise or intangibles 
on instalments offered large immediate com- 
missions . . . highly profitable field .. . 
leads supplied . . . active field cooperation.” 


Some of these are the advertisements 
of reputable concerns offering an hon- 
est opportunity to make a living. More 
often they are not—and the same ad- 
vertiser can be found in the same place 
every week, expecting high turnover, 
and counting on the few sales to 
family, relative or friend to bring vol- 
ume. It is a condition which has been 
aggravated by the lean years of the 
depression and, today, gives the sales 
manager with a bona fide proposition 
the world’s worst headache when he 
watches the morning-after trickle of 
nondescripts who have come in re- 
sponse to Ais advertisement. 


The Ad Smart Men Answered 


It was a problem which we faced 
and had to overcome when we decided 
on specialty distribution of a product 
that had long been sold, or rather 
bought, on a ‘‘when-needed” basis. Up 
until 1932, new heating plants were 
something for new homes. If a home 
owner wanted automatic heat he at- 
tached something to his old heating 
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BY W. A.SCHERFF 


Manager, Oil Furnace Sales, 
Air Conditioning Department, 
General Electric Company, 
New York City 


After experiencing un- 
satisfactory results from 
more or less conventional 
types of classified advertis- 
ing for new salesmen, GE 
developed a new slant. They 
analyzed the company setup, 
picked out certain elements 
concerning products, policy, 
and future which they felt 
should be attractive to men 
of character and ability. 
They sold these elements 
honestly and frankly, with- 
out the rosy promises which 
characterize so much “‘Men 
Wanted” advertising. 


plant and let it go at that. We were 
ready to tell the public that the thing 
to do was to get a complete new fur- 
nace, do the job completely, rightly 
and permanently. 

To sell our product, however, we 
not only had habit to overcome, but 
a cost obstacle as well. Furthermore, 
we were entering a semi-technical busi- 
ness—automatic heating and air con- 
ditioning, where the relatively long 
initial training, and constant future 
education of salesmen was an expensive 
item. Obviously we couldn’t afford 
high turnover. In brief, ours was a 
business that required better than aver- 
age men, of high intelligence, good 
education, courage, vision, and withal, 
smart salesmen. 

We tried the usual type of Help 
Wanted advertisement, depending on 
the company’s excellent reputation, the 
news of its entry into a new field, 
and growing interest in the industry 
to attract the attention of the men we 
wanted. The first few did fairly well, 
giving us a starting organization, but 


after that we got about the same results 
that I imagine most sales managers 
experience when they put their sip. 
cere offering among the many gilded 
lilies of the classified columns. © 

Then, after two years of varied ef. 
forts in getting the men we wanted, 
E. A. Eisele, sales manager for our 
New York dealer, ran this adver. 
tisement: 


SALESMEN 
General Electric Air Conditioning 
Heating Cooling Ventilating 
This advertisement is addressed to serioys 
minded salesmen of ability, probably now 
employed, who realize the opportunity Air 
Conditioning offers, and are willing to 
spend two evenings a week to attend a six 
weeks’ training course in every phase of 
this business, at the end of which we will 
pick a number of men for our organization, 
The men selected will be equipped with a 
thorough knowledge of.summer, winter and 
year ‘round air conditioning, and will be 
able to earn a lucrative income. If you 
live in -, and are interested in 
joining one of the most prominent organi- 
zations in this field, write a short letter 
giving your age, present occupation and 
background, and a personal interview will 
be arranged. Box No. , (Paper's name). 


It appeared December 28, 1934— 
and instead of a trickle of men in 
person brought a flood of applications 
by mail. There were 119 of them, to 
be exact, and it was interesting to note 
that the usual advertisement of another 
of our dealers, two columns away in 
the same paper, on the same day, 
brought 4 applicants! The advertise- 
ment repeated two weeks later brought 
the total up to well over 200 men. 
We picked 139, invited them in, ex- 
plained who we were, what we had 
to offer, what we planned to do and 
asked for registration only on the con- 
dition that the registrants would see 
things through. 


The Proof of the Formula 


The following week we started our 
“school,” scheduled for two nights a 
week, of six weeks’ duration. At the 
end of the course we had a few more 
than 139 boosters for our products, 
and the same number of people who 
were favorably acquainted with our 
business and could talk intelligently 
about it. We had also gotten what we 
went after—salesmen. Out of 50 or 
60 men who were thoroughly sold on 
the business, wanted to go to work, 
were far better educated in our line 
than any ordinary quick training could 
make them, we had the pleasure of 
being able to hand-pick 20—all that 
we needed. 

Your first thought may be that this 
unusual success was pure accident, 
brought about by some unusual com 
bination of circumstances, or that 
“clever” wording turned the trick. But 
three months later there were 50 simi- 
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lar “successes,” in 50 different cities, 
ranging from large to small. In towns 
of ten or fifteen thousand, where the 
cty had been, “We can’t get good 
men', this same advertisement pulled 
no fewer than 20 or 30 on its first 
appearance. It hasn’t failed ina single 
instance to produce. This is why we 
are certain that its success goes far 
deeper than accident or mere wording. 
In the original creation, and the ul- 
timate analysis of results, may lie some 
useful idea for other sales managers 
who want better men and less turnover 
in their specialty selling organizations, 
and yet face the necessity of adding 
some new men constantly. 


What Salesmen Want 


Let’s see what we had. Some news- 
paper space, in which we could put 
some words. But so did others. A 
business which we sincerely believed 
held high potential earnings. But a 
hundred others were saying that, 
whether they had the possibilities or 
not. We could offer training, leads, 
supervision, closing help, advertising, 
sales promotion—but so did everyone 
else, whether he meant it or not. 
We had an industry—air conditioning 
—relatively new, and arousing growing 
public interest. We could offer to 
teach people something about it, 
whether they wanted to go into it or 
not, whether they were employed or 
unemployed. Which is exactly what 
we did, and found ourselves with more 
men than we could possibly use. 

Our applicants were a queer mix- 
ture of employed and unemployed, 
about half and half, of salesmen, clerks 
and executives, of heating contractors, 
engineers, architects, and competitive 
salesmen. We took them all, if they 
had good references, were intelligent, 
sincere and intended to see the course 
through. We fulfilled our part of the 
bargain and gave these men a thor- 
ough education. We had to do no 
more. They had sold themselves on 
the industry and on us in particular 
before the course was over. We had 
far more applicants than we could use. 

Somewhere in your business, if it 
has earning power and a future to 
offer, is something of real interest to 
men. Dig it out and offer it to them— 
without strings attached, without bally- 
hoo—and let them sell themselves. If 
you can offer to educate and can fulfill 
that offer, so much the better. In any 
case, you'll get better results if you 
lift yourself above the crowd in the 
classified columns and tell your pos- 
sible applicants something other than 
“This is a good business. You can 
make money. Look at J. Smith, whose 
earnings run $1,000 a month. But 
you have to sell on commission.” 
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The Seratch-Pad 


We are moved to suggest a theme-song for the rayon industry, based on a song popu- 

lar at the turn of the century: “All Cocoons Look Alike to Me.” 
‘oe 8 

If we are to believe the advertising pages, it is no longer necessary to go to bed when 
we feel dog-tired. Simply light a Camel cigarette and ennui, lethargy, and sleepiness dis- 
appear. This is tough on‘the bed, sheet, pajama, and night-lamp manufacturers, but it 
does give us an extra eight hours a day. What is advertising coming to? Are we mice or 
morons? 

ae ae 

From the stories we hear about men giving up work to go on relief, it begins to look 

as though the New Deal has degenerated into a New Dole. 
* * * 

Once, in a spirit of fun, we paid our three dollars and sub- 
scribed to Consumers’ Research for one year. The net result 
of reading their bulletins was a terrific inferiority-complex. 
Our oil-burner, which had given excellent satisfaction over a 
period of years, was “not recommended.” Our motor car, 
which was our proud boast of the pre-depression years, wasn’t 
even mentioned. They weren't sure about our English razor, 
several of which we had brought from Bermuda and London 
at various times for friends. One month it was no good. 
Another month, they had “heard different.” Heigh-ho, and a 
couple of hums. Personally, we have renamed it Consumers’ 
Besmirch. 

.; -£ » 

What every sales manager would like to have on his selling 
staff: More triple-sweat men. 
* * * 

Why don’t the safety-glass people appropriate Frank Buck’s 
line ?—"Bring ’em back alive!” 

* 


T. Harry Thompson 


oa 

Texaco talks much about “the Government’s fire-engines and ambulances.” Pardon 
our opacity, but we have to ask what fire-engines and ambulances? We have yet to see the 
Government running to a fire or a motor smash-up. 

* # * 

Some day, we predict, General Electric will give its refrigerator a new place in the sun 
by putting a ring around the letters “GE’’ which, happily, break right in the dead center 
of the werd “refrigerator.” They might plus the idea by saying: ‘The most important 
letters in ‘‘refriGErator.” 

* * * 

A great deal of the quackery will fall of its own weight when we recognize advertising 
as a tool of business, a department of selling, a multiplication of personalized selling (if 
you will) and not an empiric bit of hocus-pocus performed with mirrors. An advertising 
man worthy of the name seeks only to sell rather than to mystify. 

* * * 

Often we get the big jitters when we consider the natural handicaps placed upon ad- 
vertising by the general inefficiency of retail outlets. The advertising, let us say, is rather 
high-grade. So are the manufacturer’s salesmen. But the front-line trenches are peopled 
by young men and women, by and large, whose I. Q. is N. G. The customer often knows 
more about the product than the so-called salesperson. Nor is it always the retailer's 
fault. He has to get the best material he can within his budget. And even if the retail 
clerk does not gum the works, the accounting department often will. The manufacturer 
should do everything possible to get his story into the front-line trenches, where a none- 
too-bright clerk represents him to the customer. Portfolios and booklets help a lot. As 
it stands today, in a great many cases, you fellows stock the retailer and have to 
hope that the advertising will induce the public to come in and literally take the mer- 
chandise away. 

_ 

Our letter-writing ego was badly deflated recently when we got.a prize check for $1 in 
the Amos ’n’ Andy contest where the top award was, as we recall it, $2,500. 

> eS 


Which leads to the observation that American advertisers have gone a bit contest- 
cuckoo in recent months. If a fellow could win half the contests, he could give up his 
regular job and live, so to speak, on the fatheads of the land. 

* 


We hate to seem pessimistic about contests, for it was a contest that pointed our feet 
toward the advertising business. But we can’t help thinking of contests as a shot of digi- 
talis. They always seem like a nine-days’ wonder to us. You make 200 friends among 
the prize-winners and countless enemies among the soreheads who naturally think their 
letter or their slogan was as good as those which got into the big money. 

oe 

About all the changes have been rung on “‘cheer” and “sheer” in the hosiery business. 

The latest seems to be “Three sheers” by Van Raalte. 
* 


Slogan for a manufacturer of face-powder: “RIGHT—on the nose.” 
* * * 


As the late Clare Briggs used to say, “It may be comedy for some folks, but it’s 
tragedy for me.” Which reminds us of the problem a copy-writer has when asked to do 
a page on the subject of toilet tissue. It may not be drawing room conversation, but it has 
to be sold, through advertising as well as through personal salesmanship. Recently we 
were asked to produce an idea for Northern Tissue. In 
our best Alexander Woollcott manner, we said our think- A 
ing that afternoon did not go beyond a slogan: ‘Northern / 3 (/ 

Tissue for your southern exposure.” In the words of 
Ben Bernie, ‘Fo-give me, fo-give me.” 
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Displaying a daily special used car value under a canopy, with accompanying banners, 
and radio announcements urging listeners to “see your nearest Ford Dealer,” focuses 


attention, and that means sales. 


Ford Dealers Clear Used Car 


Jam with Co-op 


EALIZING that their new car 
R=: this season would be lim- 
ited chiefly by their ability to 
dispose of used cars taken in 
trade, Ford dealers throughout the 
country are conducting a used car cam- 
paign of unprecedented vigor and ex- 
tent. As a result, sales of new Ford 
cars are still mounting and the peak 
apparently has not yet been reached. 
The campaign embraces newspaper 
display advertising, radio, and promo- 
tional activities—all on a large scale. 
While the “used car problem” is 
distinctly a dealer one and, theo- 
retically at least, does not concern the 
factory, as a matter of fact it does 
very vitally concern the factory. All 
automobile manufacturers, therefore, 
undertake to give their dealers some 
assistance in solving it, although none 
ever becomes so generous as to bear 
a part of the cost or loss. In this 
case, the factory's part consists of ad- 
vice and prepared material which the 
dealers can buy and use as they see fit. 
As one factory executive explained: 
“We realized early this year that there 
would be a big demand for the new 
model Ford V-8 and that our sales 
would be limited chiefly by the dealers’ 
ability to dispose of used cars. This 
meant that if they concentrated on new 
car sales during the first several 
months, and neglected their used car 
stocks, they would soon become so 
overloaded with used cars that they 
would have to stop trading, and when 
they stop trading, they stop selling 
new cars. Ordinarily, this doesn’t 
happen until April or May, and dealers 
don't begin to apply the pressure to 
used car sales until it does happen. 
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Advertising 


“We could do nothing about the 
matter directly, but we could offer ad- 
vice and some cooperation. This we 
did by urging dealers throughout the 
country to begin early on their used 
car promotions and by making effective 
promotional ideas and materials avail- 
able to them. 

“We bear all the cost of national 
advertising. Dealers in each of the 34 
zones have a cooperative fund which 
they use for local advertising. In 
addition, each dealer does his own 
used car advertising, usually listing his 
offerings in the classified section of his 
local paper and employing such pro- 
motional materials as he sees fit. 

“But this season we haven't needed 
so much local new car advertising. 
Our new car sales have been consist- 
ently ahead of production, in spite of 
the fact that we are now producing six 
thousand cars a day. Consequently, we 
advised dealers to use a part of their 
cooperative funds in advertising used 
cars, which they are doing. 

“We had the advertising copy and 
promotional materials prepared; our 
field representatives presented the plan 
to the dealers; we suggested that they 
use some of their new-car advertising 
funds to advertise used cars, instead, 
and the dealers did the rest. As a re- 
sult, dealers began their used car cam- 
paign about a month earlier than usual, 
they have advertised more extensively 
than ever before on used cars, and, to 
the best of our knowledge and belief 
no Ford dealer so far this season has 
had to stop trading.” 

The newspaper copy was prepared 
by N. W. Ayer & Son and McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., and the promotional 


» -# nsed car, you con be sure that to trade late models of all popular 
—he's makes on the 1935 Ford ¥-8. 
eee just a» anxious to protect his + Your present car taken im trade 
S { Repatation as you ere to protect and the chances aro it will 
your investment. 


eal payments through the L aiver 
now he has an ex: sal Credit Company. Wake your 
erptionall, actection now. 


“But how do you know it's 2 
good car, 8?” 
“Because | know the Ford 
Dealer. His word is good 
enough for me.” 
AUTHORIZED FORD DEALERS GF MICHIGAN 
Small and large space newspaper ads 
preceded the “Radio Special” campaign 
in Michigan. Variations of the cartoon 
theme were employed in other territories. 


materials by the Sales Equipment Com- 
pany, Detroit. Ayer and McCann- 
Erickson prepare different copy, of 
course, and dealers have their choice. 
The campaign began early in March 
and was to be continued through the 
peak season of April and May. 

Details are somewhat different in 
different territories, but the Michigan 
campaign is representative. Here the 
newspaper campaign began on March 
8 with a series of cartoon ads, each 
two columns by six inches, appearing 
daily. In each cartoon, one character 
asked another: ‘New car?’ and the 
other replied: “No, USED CAR,” then 
continued with some comment about 
the advantages of buying used cars of 
Ford dealers. This was followed by 
quarter-page and half-page smashes, 
stressing the reliability of authorized 
Ford dealers, the splendid used car 
values offered, the wide selections 
available, and so on. This, in turn, 
was succeeded, early in April, with a 
series on the “Radio Special.” 

The last named series tied up with 

(Continued on page 551) 
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Learn Something New 
about Selling Every Day 


BY BRUCE CROWELL 


FRIEND of mine took me to a dine-and-be-enter- 
tained place in New York not long ago because his 
niece was being featured there in a specialty danc- 
ing act. 


| watched the graceful little dancer do her stuff. 


“That girl has talent,” I commented. ‘Is she making 
money? Does she have all the work she needs?” 


My friend shook his head. ‘She works about one weck 
out of six... makes good money then, but it’s never enough 
to tide her over to the next job. She has one insurmount- 
able handicap: Her unwillingness to keep on studying. 


“You don’t know it, but I do: She has two or three stunts 
which constitute her entire repertoire. Instead of investing 
some of her earnings in in- 
struction by capable teachers, 
she blows it all on clothes and 
other things. She never has 
anything new to offer to her 
agents. She doesn’t have the 
student’s attitude toward her 
work. Doesn’t study the work 
of the top-notchers in her field. 
Doesn't do any experimenting 
on her own account... . I’m 
afraid she isn’t really making 
any progress.” 


I jotted down these words 
in my notebook, because I 
wanted to remember to use 
them for this comment: 


This dancer shares a fault 
common to the majority of 
salesmen. She doesn’t realize 
she can’t go on “selling her 
stuff’ without something new 
to offer. 


Any man who sells ought 
to be learning something new 
every day. Certain selling 
methods may have been re- 
sultful three or five years ago, 
but markets and tastes change 
so rapidly in this country that 
these same methods may be 
50% wrong today. A prod- 
uct once sold for its utility has 
taken on style value. Ergo, 
the salesman must learn how 


to sell style. Once productive markets are declining, neces- 
sitating a search for new uses for goods. The salesman must 
therefore seek new classes of buyers. The science of sales- 
manship has developed tremendously during the last five 
years, so that all who sell have stiffer competition from other 
salespeople. New selling tools have come into being. Sales- 
men must learn how to use them—and how to meet the 
competition of others who use them. 


In short, no one ever knows all there is to be known about 
selling any product. See how easy it is to stump any sales- 
man with a simple question about his goods and to push 
him into a corner where he hedges and says,. “Well, I don’t 
know. I'll have to ask the house about that.” 


Selling is, as I’ve reiterated so many times before, like 
medicine or architecture. If 
you don’t attend clinics and 
keep pace with new discover- 
ies and new methods, you’re a 
back number before you know 
it. And, need I add itp— 
in this swiftly moving coun- 
try of ours, nobody loves a 
back number—nor gives him 
much in the way of rewards. 


7 


The dancing of these ballet 
girls may have set Radio 
City Music Hall rocking 
with applause last night— 
but this morning, and every 
morning, they are back in 
the practice room, rehears- 
ing new dances to keep the 
line forming at the box of- 
fice next week and next year. 


Reprints of this page are available at three cents each, remittance with order. 


APRIL 20, 1935 
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NUT AND CHOCOLATE COMPANY 


PEANUT CLEANERS AND SHELLERS 
SUFFOLK, VA. 


Part I of an article 
in three parts 


Next to religion and politics, there’s probably no subject 
on which human beings are more touchy than on the 
subject of credits. 
one sour note, or carries some insignificant connotation 
which offends a buyer, can lose more business over nizht 
than the sales department can regain in two years. 


A single credit letter which sounds 


How 20 Firms Handle Ticklish 
Credit Problems by Mail 


OST credit relations are hum- 
drum, for nearly all compa- 
nies pay their bills promptly. 


But the small minority of 
slow or non-paying customers put 
wrinkles on credit men’s foreheads and 
often put a tinge of red ink into an- 
nual statements. 

“How do you collect overdue ac- 
counts?” is an old question, yet one 
that is ever new and absorbing to credit 
managers. It is their job to get that 
check—tactfully. Legal proceedings, of 
course, will secure payment. However, 
no firm likes to become mixed up in 
law suits; it’s a procedure that costs 
time, money and business friendships. 
Therefore, before utilizing this final 
expedient, credit men exercise all their 
ingenuity in writing to delinquent 
debtors. 

The best method of being insistent 
but not impertinent is bound to vary 
in individual situations. Frequently, 
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though, a-letter that brings in a check 
from.one “hopeless” account may be 
adapted to another with an equally 
happy result. 

In the attempt to serve as a clearing 
house for the exchange of good letter 
ideas on this subject, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT’S editors asked representative 
companies to pass along samples of 
successful “‘last resort’ letters. Some 
twenty companies contributed to this 
swapping of ideas. As is customary in 
such cooperative enterprises, a fair 
cross-section of companies participated. 
They vary in size, geographical loca- 
tion and lines of business, as the ac- 
companying list indicates 

Virtually all of the company officials 
cooperating endorse, in substance, the 
opinion of John M. Palmer, sales man- 
ager Of Lee Clay Products, Clearfield, 
Kentucky. Says Mr. Palmer: 

“When we find ourselves faced with 
a slow account, the collection is han- 


dled with an eye equally open to fur- 
ther sales as well as the immediate 
necessity of getting the money.” Per- 
sistent, but polite is the keynote of 
nearly every “‘ultimatum”’ letter. 

Lee Clay Products’ most successful 
last resort consists of a letter and a 
legal-appearing form titled “Advance 
and Final Notice Before Suit.” The 
form is copyrighted by Bawden Broth- 
ers, Davenport, Iowa. Form and let- 
ter are sent in separate envelopes, and 
are used only after the failure of a 
half dozen other letters sent during a 
period of three or four months. Signed 
by Sales Manager Palmer, the letter 
reads: 


“I wish you had replied to our letter 
of March 12 because we are sure there 
is some good reason why you are not paying 
the invoice for the order we shipped to you 
on November 6. When a customer writes 
us frankly the circumstances that prevent 
full or even partial payments, we find it 
much easier to string along with him. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


i a i | 


“In the absence of any word whatever 
from you, it has become necessary for us 
to turn your account over to our Collection 
Attorneys for handling. If they take action 
it will reflect upon your general credit 
standing with your other creditors and it 
will cause you inconvenience and addi- 
tiona expense. a 

“Wre realize all this, and so we are giving 
you one more chance to save yourself this 
trouble. No action will be taken until 
March 29. So if you will send us your 
check for $221.22 we will have all papers 
returned to us and no harm will be done. 

“We are glad to give you this further 
courtesy and will expect you to return the 
favor by sending your check at once. Just 
use the enclosed reply envelope, which re- 
quires no postage stamp.” 


The form is printed, is signed by the 
company auditor and sets forth the 
amount due and that payment has been 
demanded. In legal language, replete 
with “‘said, aforesaid, being duly 
sworn, deposes and says,” etc., it gives 
notice that suit will be brought unless 
payment is made in a hurry. Though 
signed and sealed by a notary, the 
document is not actually a legal writ. 
This combination of letter and form 
has been used by Lee Clay Products 
for two years on large and small ac- 
counts. It failed to bring in a check 
only three times; in no instance did it 
lose the good will of the customer— 
a good record for any letter. 


Firmness Tempered with Tact 


Hart Drug Corporation, Miami, 
Florida, finds the following letter ex- 
ceedingly effective. It persuades the 
reader to make some sort of reply and 
thus advances one step along the road 
to eventual payment. 


“Dear Sir: 

“If we may, we should like to ask a 
favor of you. Our books show your ac- 
count $ past due, but our files 
give no indication of the difficulty. Will 
you please check the appropriate blank at 
the bottom of this letter and return it to us 
in the enclosed envelope? It will help us 
to cooperate with you. 

Cordially yours, 
Hart DruG CorPORATION 

“I have not paid my account because: 

Ge CEE. Kincaseaudacewedceeneavas 

OF exrOr OF OVEICHAIBE. «2.2000 csccces 

Of disagreement as to price or terms... . 

2? § Fae days 

PaO 1: U6 TE MAD. «cece ccseca 

Oe ee ee eee ee 9 


By giving the debtor the benefit of 
presenting his side of the question, if 
there is any dissatisfaction involved, the 
Hart Drug letter is subtly flattering. 
It may be sent to a dead-beat, or a 
would-be defaulter, yet it doesn’t call 
names. The honey often wins where 
vinegar would merely antagonize. 

An efficacious mixture of sweet and 
sour is employed by the credit man- 
ager of the American Electric Com- 
pany, St. Joseph, Missouri. He writes 
to non-paying customers: 
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“We are again enclosing statement of 
your past due account which follows numer- 
Ous previous statements, but the amount 
is yet unpaid. 

“There may be a reason for this; if there 
is, will you kindly write us at once? We 
take pride in the credit standing of our 
customers and like to feel that we deal with 
men who—though circumstances may make 
them at times slow in remitting—yet are 
not men who repudiate their bills. 

“We do not want to have to change our 
collection procedure, and before we are 
forced to do so, let’s go over the situation 
in a friendly manner: 

“You ordered these goods and we had 
enough confidence in you to ship them 
promptly, naturally assuming that the bill 
would be paid when due. We sent you 
invoices and followed this with several 
monthly statements, all of which cost us 
extra expense in postage and clerical work 
—and still the account is unpaid. 

“What's the reason? We have trusted 
you and have shown you a very practical 
accommodation in carrying the account thus 
far. It is not the policy of this company 
to wish to cause its customers any embar- 
rassment, but in view of the above facts, 
can you in all fairness ask us to carry this 
any longer? If you are unable to pay the 
full amount, can you not send us at least 
a partial payment as an evidence of good 
faith? 

“This is our final appeal; while we 
would regret exceedingly to be forced to do 
so, we must tell you frankly that if we 
do not receive a satisfactory response within 
the next seven days we shall place the ac- 
count with the Kansas City Association of 
Credit Men for collection.” 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, New York, concludes a ser- 
ies of dun letters with the following 
courteous reminder: 


“Did you ever stop to wonder how much 
money collection agencies or attorneys make 
in the course of a year’s time out of Ameri- 
can business? 


Companies Participating in 
This Round Table 


Planters Nut and Chocolate Company, 
Suffolk, Va. 

Hygrade Sylvania Corp., Emporium, Pa. 

Igleheart Brothers, Inc., Evansville, Ind 

Iroquois China Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

— Battery Corp., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

American Electric Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester 

Keystone Macaroni Mfg. Co., Lebanon, 
Pa. 

Hazard Lead Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg. Co., Chicago 

Pennzoil Co., Oil City, Pa. 

Prest-O-Lite Battery Company, Inc., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Marathon Razor Blade Company, Inc., 
Irvington, N. J. 

Hart Drug Corp., Miami, Fla. 

Lee Clay Products Co., Clearfield, Ky. 

Moorman Mfg. Co., Quincy, Ill. 

Martin Band Instrument Co., Elkhart, 

Ind. 

Hy-Gien Laboratories, Inc., Amesbury, 
Mass. 

S. K. Smith Co., Chicago 

Marvin-Neitzel Corp., Troy, N. Y. 


“Well, it is quite a sum. It is estimated 
conservatively at $125,000,000 by competent 
authorities. 

“And the pity of it is that a lot of this 
cost to American business is totally unneces- 
sary. All that is needed to adjust an issue 
between two business houses is a little cour- 
tesy and consideration, which can be shown 
in the form of answers to letters. 

“It takes only a little grease to make the 
wheels run smoothly and it’s so cheap— 
it’s a shame not to use it! 

“Don’t you agree?” 


Prest-O-Lite Battery Company, Inc., 
Indianapolis, addresses the following 
as a last warning to delinquents. A 
copy goes to the firm’s attorneys at the 
same time: 


“Our previous letters requesting payment 
of $————————- outlined our policy in 
regard to the action that would have to be 
taken if prompt settlement was not made. 

“As yet we have failed to receive either 
a remittance or a reply to our letters— 
therefore, the purpose of this communica- 
tion is to inform you that your account has 
been referred to our legal division. . . . 

“If you desire to avoid additional costs 
and unpleasant legal procedure with the 
possibility of jeopardizing your credit stand- 
ing, you will at once remit to us, so that 
we may notify the Credit Clearing House 
Adjustment Corporation by telegram to dis- 
continue further efforts in this connection. 
Unless payment is received within ten days 
from the date of this letter, you will have 
to arrange settlement direct with the at- 
torneys and assume the added expense. 

“Doubtless you want to maintain an un- 
marred credit standing and we want to 
help you do that. We can not, however, 
write you any further letters—this will be 
our final notice. The matter is now entirely 
up to you.” . 


When Form Letters Won’t Fit 


A past due account, unless very 
small, should be written a letter suited 
to the individual conditions—which are 
always different, according to J. M. 
Matthews, credit manager of the South- 
west Battery Corporation, Oklahoma 
City. “Form letters have little use 
other than as a ‘Second Notice’ and,” 
in his opinion, “are of little value to a 
factory or wholesale credit department, 
though they may produce results when 
sent by retailers to consumers. We 
find it highly advisable to strive for 
quality rather than quantity in the pro- 
duction of credit letters.” Here is one 
letter which he has used to good effect: 


“We are certainly very much disappointed 
to find that the balance of $448.87 request- 
ed in our letter of March 14 has not yet 
been paid. This is the amount that is 
needed to clean up the balance on your 
January account. 

“Really, from your own standpoint I can- 
not see that much is gained by the delay 
in taking care of your past due account 
with us, for additional invoices are con- 
tinually maturing and it is just that much 
harder for you to pay the entire amount 
and that much harder for you to re-establish 
your credit. Our business relationship has 
always been so friendly and pleasant that 

(Continued on page 540) 
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Table I: Reasons for Using Dentifrices by Consumers Table II: Dentifrices Used by Consumers | 

of Varied Education of Varied Education 

All but 14 of the 401 persons used an advertised brand—a hip | 

The 401 persons interviewed by the indirect method advanced 785 reasons— tribute to the power of advertising in a hard-times period. The | 

and of these, 42% gave aS a reason something other than major ideas popularity of Squibb’s and Colgate’s was uniform among the | 

advanced in the advertisements of the dentifrices they used. The remaining educated classes; that of Dr. Lyon’s, Kolynos, Pebeco an | 

58% were able to recall advertising claims when asked to state why they Phillips’ was spotty. 

og he Ey og, hk | 

by it rds mouth of acid."’ Table 7} shows ake’ peodutte ed ts these Fee Bl Gente oe ~<A ae ee Total y Bie | 
Squibb’s 7 7 9 18 32 74 18 
— — ——/ a : Colgate’s 2 5 6 18 24 58 14 

x - g ’ 

Reasons School School = Mise, yoy Total Feral Dr. Lyon's 0 7 10 5 28 50 12 
aml Kolynos : 8 2 8 11 33 8 
I like the taste 17 29 19 22 58 145 18 Forhan’s 3 8 3 7; @ 32 7 
It prevents decay. . 19 33 15 23 36 126 16 Pepsodent . 3 5 4 7 8 27 6 
It rids mouth of acid 13 23 0=— 23 9 24 oS ii Ipana . 0 3 3 6 15 27 6 
Recommended by dentist 9 19 11 16 = 28 83 10 Pebeco . 8 1 2 8 6 25 6 
Does what dentist does. 9 11 5 10 20 55 7 Salt . 2 4 1 2 5 14 3 
It's in the house 8 1 9 19 22 59 7 Phillips’ 2 > 2 4 22 5 
It prevents pyorrhea . a > ie } | 8 il 55 7 Dr. West’s 6 3 1 0 2 12 2 
It is cheaper eae 9 2 9 11 40 5 lodent 2 0 0 2 2 6 1 
It checks bleeding gum 7 13 8 8 8 44 5 Vince 0 0 2 2 2 6 1 
It removes stain 5 8 4 1 6 24 3 Listerine 3 2 0 2 5 12 2 
Like radio program 8 2 1 4 2 17 2 Bost 0 0 0 0 2 2 0 
Miscellaneous reasons 4 10 3 16 12 45 5 Worcester S. 0 0 1 0 0 1 0 
TOTAL - 118 173 111 #145 238 785 100 ToTAL .43 59 55 87 157 401 100 


Consumer’s Education No Gauge 
of Belief in Advertising Claims 


SURVEY made by some stu- 

dents of marketing in the 

School of Commerce of New 

York University among 500 
consumers indicates that the consum- 
er's degree of education seems to have 
little or no effect on his or her belief 
in advertising claims, or on purchasing 
habits. The college graduate reacts 
much like the person who never got 
beyond the grade school. 

The sample slice of New York City 
consumers—most of them in middle 
class families—indicates that the whole 
cake should taste sweet to the national 
advertiser. National brands are greatly 
preferred over private and jobber 


BY LOUIS BADER 


Associate Professor of Marketing 
New York University 


brands; the majority of consumers in- 
terviewed were not particularly critical 
of advertiser claims, and even those 
inclined to lift a skeptical eyebrow 
were more likely than not to buy the 
product whose claims they question. 
In making the survey, we tried to 
pierce through the obvious facts of 
what people do, and find out why they 
do it. There is no need to make 
a survey to demonstrate the power of 
advertising, or to prove that usually it 


is profitable to the company which ad- 
vertises. But there is advertising— 
and advertising. Some is educational, 
designed to create wants; some is strict- 
ly competitive, designed to switch con- 
sumers from one brand to another. We 
decided to try to find out the consumer 
reactions to, and memory of, various 
types of advertising appeal. 

Our group of student interviewers 
was divided into two parts: 

The first group tried to discover by 
indirect questions about tooth cleansers, 
coffee, and mechanical refrigerators, 
the attitude of consumers toward adver- 
tising. Consumers were first asked if 
they used or owned the product—a 


Table III: 


Do People Believe the Advertising Claims for the Dentifrices They Use? 


¥ES NO 
Male Female Male Femal 
Tor. Tot. Tot. ot. 
All All Grand All All Grand Total 

Gr. H.S. Col. Users Gr. H.S. Col. Users Toral Gr. H.S. Col. Users Gr H.S. Col. Users Total Users 
ee « we et ww © 0 0 0 3 1 12 12 0 1 0 4 2 2 1 13 17 29 
It is cheaper 
Kolynos "Sar ae oe 1 1 1 10 4 8 1 29 39 0 2 2 13 2 9 2 25 38 77 
It whitens teeth in 3 days 
a ee ee 0 1 10 0 > 0 16 26 0 1 5 15 5 8 0 33 48 74 
Ic checks bleeding gums 
PG an se «8 0 2 10 4 9 4 31 41 0 4 2 14 1 3 > 3% 32 773 
It prevents pyorrhea 
Squibb’s “a ee 4 2 2 20 8 14 9 66 86 0 2 ei 26 2 15 10 69 95 181 
It rids mouth of acid 
ree ss «6 « © 4 2 i7 2 -& 5 50 67 0 3 6 18 3 13 54 72 139 
It does what the dentist does 
ce ots ee 0 1 3 0 0 1 3 8 0 1 0 3 0 1 0 8 11 19 
Recommended by dentist 

ae 7 9 70 18 51 21 199 279 0 14 22 93 13 50 23 220 313 
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Table IV: Reasons for Use of Coffee Table V: Coffees Used 
Dentifrices and coffees have this in common: ‘'I like the taste’’ is the rea- A sweeping victory for well-advertised brands is shown in this 
most {requently advanced by users. Maxwell's emphasis on vacuum-packed survey, made largely among middle-class families. Aside from 
| — 7 to the last drop’’ received a proportionately larger lead over Chase A & P brands the only private and wholesaler’s brands are the 14 
- Sanbo s dated idea than would be expected from Table V. listed under miscellaneous. 
——— Col- High Grade So of 
lege School School Mis. Total Total Col- High Grade % of 
i — lege School School Mis. Total Total 
OL Se ee 16 14 ry 68 105 15.9 
Because it is vacuum packed 14 17 8 50 89 13.4 Maxwell House . 12 12 6 46 76 24.3 
| Low in price . . . + - 5 23 16 44 88 13.3 Chase & Sanborn . 9 16 5 37 67 21.3 
| Because it is good to the last Beech Nut 5 5 3 24 37 11.5 
drop ee ee ae 8 18 10 34 70 10.6 Bokar 2 6 1 24 33 10.5 
Because it is dated . . . 9 16 8 24 57 688 Red Circle 0 9 5 13 a7 6G 
| Because it does not prevent Sanka 2 6 5 10 r+ ee 
my sleeping well 7 15 9 25 56 8.7 Martinson’s . 4 4 2 7 17 5.4 
Because it is invigorating 4 10 9 22 45 6.8 Yuben . .. 5 2 2 1 8S 235 
Because dealer recommends 5 12 4 19 40 6.0 Eight O'clock 0 1 1 2 4. 23 
Have always bought in bulk 4 6 5 24 39s «45.9 Geo. Washingto 0 0 0 4 4. g3 
] like radio program , 4 12 3 19 38 «5.7 See 0 0 0 4 4 15 
Because my mother used it 2 5 2 21 35 5.3 All Others 0 0 0 14 14 4.5 


mechanical refrigerator, for example. 
Next they were asked to check off from 
a series of statements (paraphrased 
from advertisements) why they used 
or owned the product. Then they were 
asked what brand of each product they 
now used or owned. 

The second group worked by a more 
direct method. They first asked con- 
sumers to state the brand used or 
owned, and then to check off reasons 
why, against a similar series of state- 
ments paraphrased from advertising 
themes or slogans. The interviewers 
took every precaution, by way of ex- 
planation, to secure worth-while at- 
tention and unbiased interest from the 
persons interviewed. ‘They tried also 
to ascertain the extent of education of 
the persons being questioned—whether 
consumer’s formal education stopped 
at grade school, high school, or col- 
lege. 

There are several conclusions to be 
drawn from this study. First, many 
people would appear to believe adver- 
tising. This belief would seem to vary 
from a substantial percentage in cases 
where statements cannot be proved, to 
100% where they can. Second, people 
buy advertised products whether or not 
they believe the advertising. Third, 


Table 11]—Degree of Belief in Advertis- 
ing Claims of Dentifrices: A different 
group of people (from those in Tables I 
and Il) answered this question. Ques- 
tioners used the direct method: (1) What 
tooth cleanser do you use? (2) Do you 
believe the advertised statements about 
the cleanser? Statements or slogans were 
shown for seven products only. Only 
47% of 592 persons said they believed 
the advertising, but this seems to be a 
high percentage, considering that the 
question of belief was directly asked, and 
that so much publicity has been given to 
unfavorable criticisms of tooth cleanser 
claims. Only Kolynos and Lyon’s had 
more believers than disbelievers. The 
vote on the Kolynos claim is particularly 
interesting because of the Federal Trade 
Commission’s ruling on “it whitens teeth 
in 3 days.” 
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other education seems to affect the be- 
lief and purchasing little, if at all. 
These conclusions must be tempered by 
the facts that no attempt has been made 
to secure a sample of a particular 


group or geographical area, that those 
interviewed were largely women from 
the middle class, and that there was no 
easy way to check the validity of the 
answers of the people interviewed. 


Table VI: Reasons for Use of Refrigerators 


The interviewers first asked householders who owned electric refrigerators to check reasons why 
they had purchased their particular refrigerator. Among all three groups the leading reasons, in order 
of importance, were (1) preserves food better, (2) more sanitary, (3) more economical than ice. 


Col- High Grade % of 

lege School School Mis. Total Total 
Because it preserves food better . . . . . . . 39 61 30 167 297 27.8 
Because it is more sanitary . . ......-. 34 3 2 112 227 a2 
Because it is more economical than ice refrig. . . 24 46 18 77 «6163 154 
Because it saves money in purchasing food . . . 13 30 ©6419 61 123 11.5 
Because it improved the look of the kitchen . . . 18 17.13 49 97 9.1 
Because it permits of a wide diet . . . . .. 10 18 15 43 86 8.1 
Convenience, (cubes, etc.) ........ #17 5 6 29 py ee 
Because a neighbor or a friend has one . . . . 1 3 4 7 15 1.4 


Table VII: Refrigerators Owned in Apartments 


G. E., with an overwhelming lead among ‘‘miscellaneous’’—those whose educational background was 
not secured—finished ahead of Frigidaire, the favorite among those known to be school graduates. 
Scattering mentions were given ‘‘General Motors’’ and ‘‘Rex Cole,’’ the G. E. distributor in New York. 


Col- High Grade % of 
lege School School Mis. Total Total 


arr 2 fl ke ke he ee we 8 12 2 50 72 Baa 
I a ws oe Oe 14 9 21 55 24.8 
I ee ia) ge sig cee wie a 3 11 5 16 35 15.8 
Ne eg te a 2 7 6 6 21 9.5 
Westinghouse 2 0 6 10 6 |645 
Majestic 2 0 ) 0 z 9 
Copeland . 0 2 0 1 > 4 
Norge 1 2 0 0 3 1.4 
Cold Spot 0 0 0 9 9 41 
All Others 0 0 0 12 2° 6S 


Table VIII: Refrigerators Desired 


Those who did not own a mechanical refrigerator were asked what one they would purchase if they 
were going to buy one, and among this group G. E.’s lead was more pronounced. Others who finished 
with a better percentage among the ‘“‘future’’ group than the ‘‘present users’’ group were Electrolux, 
Westinghouse, Norge and Leonard. 


Col- High Grade % of 
lege School School Mis. Total Total 


General Electric 5 5 4 45 59 38.6 
Frigidaire 2 7 3 21 33 21.6 
Electrolux 4 3 3 16 26 17.1 
Westinghouse 2 1 1 6 10 66 
Kelvinator 0 2 2 6 10 66 
Norge 0 3 0 0 3 2.0 
Majestic 0 2 1 0 3 2.0 
Leonard 0 0 1 2 >: 22 
All Others 1 0 0 5 6 4.0 


Town Crier Woollcott 


HE evening before this is writ- 

ten, Alexander Woollcott con- 

cluded a series of twenty-six 

Sunday broadcasts for the Cream 
of Wheat Company. A subject of spirit- 
ed discussion in the selling and adver- 
tising world almost constantly since 
its beginnings, public response to this 
series probably astonished the sponsors 
beyond any degree they'd be willing 
to confess. Preposterous—the idea that 
a highly sophisticated literary enter- 
tainment could become a popular hit in 
America! 

Late in 1934 the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company looked about for some- 
thing entirely out of the ordinary for 
the Cream of Wheat broadcast. Cream 
of Wheat had previously sponsored a 
program with Angelo Patri, the child- 
training expert. It would be suitable 
to continue along the same educational 
line, but it ought to be something more 
generally entertaining. It had to be ~_ 
in mind that the manufacturer’s pro 
lem was more one of maintaining a 
competitive pace in present markets, 
than one of attempting to achieve any 
radical increases in sales, 

Alexander Woollcott was available. 
He was not exactly going begging for 
a sponsor, but he was very fussy about 
what product he would broadcast for. 
He had appeared on two fifteen-minute 
programs—one for Gruen watches, and 
one for a book publisher. Many pro- 
fessional advertising men felt that he 
wasn’t given the right background and 
timing in either, because it seemed to 
be assumed that a short literary chat 
by a highbrow critic was all that was 
required. The only portion of the pub- 
lic that could be expected to lend ears 
was a small group of the intelligentsia. 
Woollcott was rather disillusioned 
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Exit Woollcott, 
Having Upset Some 
Ideas about Mass Appeal 


Few commercial broadcasts have ever stirred up as much dis- 
cussion among marketing experts as the recently concluded 
series by Alexander Woollcott for Cream of Wheat. Will 
this sponsor’s experience with a “high brow”, literary type, 


program influence radio technique of the future? 


about radio. It seemed to be only a 
limited, special field for him. 

The decision to try to get Woollcott 
for Cream of Wheat was based on sim- 
ple fundamentals: First, that the best 
appeal for Cream of Wheat was the 
emotional, and Woollcott was master 
of that. Second, that the best market 
for Cream of Wheat to approach was 
the intelligent, ally y young 
mothers. Woollcott would appeal to 
that well informed, progressive type 
of mind. The idea of trying to find a 
“lowest common denominator’ of in- 
telligence was disregarded altogether— 
certainly an unusual slant for a prod- 
uct commonly considered a “mass” 
item. 

On this basis the program, with 
Woollcott, appeared to be on solid 
ground, and if it had had no more than 
that modest success, it would have been 
satisfactory. However, some of the men 
who were boosting for Woollcott went 
so far as to believe that he could have 
a general appeal. The Woollcott fans 
in the conferences believed him to be 
the world’s most delightful talker 
about books. They argued that the 
American public is the world’s great- 
est book market. For years the ability 
to buy books has been stringently limit- 
ed. Hunger for them must be acute. 
The thing the book lover enjoys even 
more than reading is talking about 
books and literary personalities. 

Give Woollcott backing in a big 
way. Give him time enough to get 
going and a good period in the week- 
end when people could have time to 
stretch out and luxuriate listening to 
him. He could provide a feast for a 
public greater than anyone could esti- 
mate. 

Now the men whose predictions ran 
in that vein are going about with their 
thumbs in the armholes of their waist- 
coats, but they acknowledge that the 
extent to which Woollcott took hold is 
something nobody could have fore- 


seen. This Cream of Wheat: program 
has demonstrated, they say, that vast 
numbers of American homes are an 
eager market for something that will 
feed cultural aspirations. Here was 
something that supplied it authentical- 
ly with the real stuff, authoritative and 
first-hand, right in their homes. 

The extent of the book-loving pub- 
lic in America is something that none 
seems to have realized fully. Woollcott 
is uncompromising. He has the com- 
mon touch and he talks in a familiar 
way, but he never lets down. The 
peculiar flavor of his broadcasting tech- 
nique was well characterized in an arti- 
cle by Ruth Woodbury Sedgwick, in 
a recent issue of The Stage. She said: 

¥ His broadcasts are superb. The 
ripe harvest (sometimes turning over-ripe) 
of his years of reading, journalism, scouring 
the world for a wisp of gossip, a macabre 
folk tale; his prodigious acquaintance; his 
unbeatable gift for story telling; his burst- 
ing sentimentality, his melting nostalgia; 
his spite, which crunches like a needle going 
through buckram, all are dumped, in a 
delightful muddle, into the  micro- 
phone. Wrapped in warm language, 
he tenderly rocks the importance of his 
famous friends, crowning them with ex- 
pensive phrases. Even Alice Duer Miller's 
cat will not speak to anyone for days after 
he has been mentioned in one of Mr. 
Woollcott’s broadcasts. Everything is made 
exciting, significant, personal to the listener; 
the grave organ-tones of an Armistice Day 
requiem ; the fact that sickle pears are really 
Seckel pears, named after Dr. Seckel of 
Philadelphia; his favorite cause, The Seeing 
Eye, that institution in Morristown, N. J., 
which trains German shepherd dogs to guide 
the blind; the habit of buying books. 

“As a crusader to keep a living literature 
out of potter’s field there is not his like in 
the world today. The legends of his service 
to books are bywords and deserve to be 
James Hilton’s Lost Horizon sold 2,500 


copies from September, 1933, to September; 


1934. Mr. Woollcott mentioned it in an 
October broadcast, and it jumped to 300 
a week. He spoke of it again and, by the 
middle of November, it had reached an 
18,000 total. Now it is going at the rate 
of 500 a day. Alverdes’ The Whistler's 
Room, a dead book until he took it up, 
sold 1,200 in two weeks after he mentioned 
it in a broadcast. He shouted for The 
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Day: of Musa Dagb, and it went at 
ee of 5,700 a week. His own While 
Rome Burns, now past 75,000, is breaking 
us records, and selling about 5,500 


its previo 

; "It is as a story-teller, however, that Mr. 
Woollcott takes on his surest stature. He 
is superlative with new tales; but his fa- 
yorite conceit is to make people like the re- 
telling of old ones.” 


Soon it was apparent that people of 
every sort, in homes of every class, 
were dialing the Columbia network at 
7 each Sunday evening, eagerly await- 
ing The Town Crier. 

This was a revelation to Booth 
Tarkington, among others. Tarking- 
ton is one of America’s most popular 
quthors and might be supposed to 
know his public. He met Woollcott 
by chance one day after Woollcott had 
mentioned Tarkington’s latest book in 
a broadcast. 

“I'm nuts about your program,” said 
Tarkington, “but, frankly, I thought 
your stuff would never get over with 
the crowd. I was afraid you would 
be a frost. Yet the morning after you 
spoke of Little Orvie, the elevator man, 
the barber, our grocer, the postman 
and my chauffeur all talked to me about 
what you had said.” 

It might be natural that working 


people who knew Tarkington would 
make a point of telling him they had 
heard his name over the radio, but 
these people had no idea in advance 
that Woollcott would mention Tarking- 
ton. They had been listening to 
Woollcott for anything he would say. 


A few weeks ago Woollcott went to 
Minneapolis to speak at the University 
of Minnesota. There were 5,200 peo- 
ple in the auditorium and more than 
1,000 were turned away. He spoke 
for an hour and ten minutes to a 
breathless audience. 


Then, when Woollcott was finished, 
the speaker of the state house of rep- 
resentatives was waiting to urge 
Woollcott to come over and address 
the legislature. ““We would consider it 
a great honor,” the speaker said. ‘We 
will recess to hear you and we hope 
you will take all the time you can.” 

Again Woollcott had a delighted 
and tense audience. Excitement at the 
University over Woollcott was natural, 
but would it be expected that these 
hard-fibred Farmer-Laborite state legis- 
lators would be lovers of Woollcott’s 
philosophical literary chats? It is an- 
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Here’s one of the experimental chicken farms where feeding and egg production 
are carefully charted before results are passed on to customers. 


Carnation-Albers Leaps High Price 
Bar with Free Consumer Service 


EVELOPING a market for a 

quality product that is high 

priced is not an easy task 

when the average consumer is 
budget tight, and easily tempted by a 
price tag. Though the stock and poul- 
try feeds of the Carnation-Albers Com- 
pany, Seattle, are more expensive than 
those of competitors, its sales have 
been growing steadily for the past 
three years. Today, it is probably the 
largest feed company on the Pacific 
Coast. 
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With an experimental farm, a labor- 
atory, free veterinary service and trained 
field men advising farmers on proper 
methods of raising stock and poultry, 
the company has built up a loyal group 
of customers. The Carnation-Albers 
plan is not new. Its success in mer- 
chandising is attributed to the fact that 
it is more thorough, more far-reaching 
in its service to consumers than similar 
plans. 

Under the direction of Merton 
Moore, C-A’s agricultural expert, the 


development of better feeds and their 
actual testing is carried on by techni- 
cians. Poultry raisers are urged to 
visit the company’s laboratory. They 
see the ingenious device for testing the 
strength of egg shells, the micrometer 
for measuring the thickness and quality 
of yolks, pens of chickens raised on 
different kinds of feed, and so on. 

Mere laboratory work is not enough 
to satisfy either the technologist or the 
consumer. On a large experimental 
farm the company maintains some 
2,000 chickens. There the laboratory- 
proved feeds are further tested and 
records of egg production are carefully 
kept. 

Buyers of C-A feeds are privileged 
to consult the company’s veterinarian 
about maintaining the health of dairy 
herds and poultry flocks. Ailing 
chickens may be sent to him for diag- 
nosis. Some 35 diseased birds are re- 
ceived at the Seattle plant every day. 
A coupon in each sack of poultry feed 
entitles the buyer to this free service. 

Field men, experts on farm prob- 
lems, make constant rounds of farmers 
(usually by appointment) to check 
results and give advice. They are the 
company’s only salesmen. Under their 
supervision several farm flocks have 
been placed under strict experimental 
conditions, the owners agreeing to fol- 
low instructions implicitly for a year. 


Farmers Ask for Advice 


The result of all this experimental 
work is an “Albers Plan for Raising 
Your Flock’”—a complete manual of 
poultry raising. 20,000 copies have 
been distributed at the requests of 
farmers. In the firm’s house organ, a 
quarterly, all phases of chicken raising 
from egg to market basket are covered. 
Though the manufacturer is primarily 
interested in feeds, the service extends 
into every avenue productive of more 
and better chickens and eggs. The 
house organ mailing list has 45,000 
customers, all of whom have written 
for the periodical. 

All this may seem to be a complex 
and expensive sales program for a 
manufacturer of feeds. Yet it pays 
in dollars and cents, aside from the 
good will and market loyalty it fosters. 
The product is priced above the market, 
but, because of the experimental farm, 
the research laboratory and the work 
of the field men, a volume has been 
built up which brings the cost of the 
consumer service down to five cents 
per ton sold. 

To produce a superior product, tell 
the truth about it in glowing terms, 
insist that it is the truth, is not sufh- 
cient nowadays. Not when a higher 
price is involved. Carnation-Albers 
has found a way to leap that hurdle 
of “But you're too high for me.” 
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Price War and New Metal Tubes 
Create Furor in Radio Industry 


Dog—eat—dog marketing forces RCA to give up 
stabilizing plan and cut lists—Philco declares war 
on General Electric “House of Magic” invention 
that may revolutionize industry. 


BY &. 


AR and rumors of war 

wrack the radio industry. 
A “battle of the tubes” 
broke out afresh April 1, 
when RCA Manufacturing Company— 
biggest unit in the business—gave up 
trying to check industry price-cutting 
with its year-old consignment selling 
plan (SM, Nov. 1, 1934) and frankly 
began fighting fire with fire. Tube 
prices went into a tailspin. Everybody 
making and selling tubes holds his 
breath to see what is going to happen. 

Then—on April 8—the tube battle 
took a new turn when Philco Radio 
and Television Corporation exploded 
a one-page bomb in the New York 
Times to warn America against metal 
radio tubes. This could only be 
interpreted as a direct crack at Gen- 
eral Electric's newest ‘House of Mag- 
ic” contribution to the science of radio. 

This Philco attack presages not only 
a war to resist a technical revolution in 
tubes; it also forecasts a ‘‘battle of the 
sets,” because General Electric, freed 
from court restraint May 15 for the 
first time to manufacture its own radio 
receivers, at Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
will soon introduce its 1935 models 
with metal tubes as a big selling point. 

It remains to be seen whether Philco 
has wet G-E’s powder or its own. The 
industry is agog with discussion on this 
point. 

Fighting Philco, having delivered its 
punch, sits back silent. Grandfatherly 
General Electric, a bit astonished, mur- 
murs pacifically but not for publication. 

And so, generally speaking, radio 
is having a nightmare. 

The break in tube prices came when 
E. T. Cunningham, president of RCA 
Manufacturing Company, announced 
that it was terminating its agency agree- 
ments by which it had been selling 
tubes on consignment for nearly a year. 

The plan, aimed to stabilize tube 
prices, had not worked. Even though 
RCA, under the plan, had relieved 
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dealers of all investment in stock, had 
given them what is considered to be a 
fair profit margin rising with their 
sales volume, and had backed up RCA 
Radiotrons with strong promotion, still 
wholesalers and dealers did not sup- 
port the plan. 

President Cunningham said _ this 
about it: ‘‘Competi- 
tive manufacturers 
and their distributing 
organizations _ short- 
sightedly intensified 
their price selling, 
thus aggravating 
market conditions 


| An Announcement of Vital 
Interest to Every Radio Owner 
... and to the Radio Trade 


in active demand it used “odd ceny’ 
prices—59, 69, and 89 cents—t 
heighten the retail effect of “bargain,” 
This schedule put most RCA tubs 
from 5 to 20 cents under the marke 
for the first time in history . . . until 
Philco announced a price schedule that 
practically paralleled RCA’s. Philo 
does not manufacture the big volume 
of tubes sold under its own brand, ye 
it has come to be a big factor in the 
sale of tubes in recent years. 

Other units in the tube industry 
such as Hygrade Sylvania, National 
Union, Arcturus and Tung Sol this 
month said they expected to maintain 
their lists even though RCA and Phil. 
co were selling distinctly below them. 
Most of these companies make electric 


and making it impos- 
sible for RCA Radio- 
tron alone to carry 
the burden of stabili- 
zation and elimina- 
tion of price com- 
petition. 

“A great majority 
of our agents took 
on other brands at 
greater discounts and 
our volume de- 
creased. Radiotron 
consigned stocks 
were looked on as a 
convenience and not 
as an obligation and 
an opportunity. This 
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state of the radio 
tube business. 

“Our agents were 
solicited from all di- 
rections with long 
discounts, and deals, 
to divert activity from their Radiotron 
consigned stock—and, again, dealers 
are only ‘human.’ ” 

Therefore RCA stopped consign- 
ment selling and dropped list prices 
about 15%. On certain types of tubes 


the charactenames of nearby cons, remstom, etc. chum .mpesring the 
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Philco’s full-page New York Times wallop at General 
Electric’s newest “House of Magic” product, the metal 
radio tube that may revolutionize radio. 


Philco Radio & Television Corporation 
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lamps and other products that could 
cushion some losses suffered in a tube 
price war, but RCA and Philco are 
better armed’ for such a conflict. 

Ray Sutliffe, managing editor of 
Radio Retailing, says editorially: ‘Are 
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we about to enter a period of intensi- 
fied turmoil in the tube industry? For 
the present such would seem to be 
the case.” Searching for the causes, he 
comments: “While, at this late date, 
no purpose is served by any attempts 
to fix the blame, it is of interest that 
it is now generally admitted that prac- 
tically every tube maker had a finger tm 
the pie.- ‘We simply don’t know how 
to get together and play ball,’ to quote 
a well-known sales manager.” 


He estimates that 29 million tubes 
went into the replacement market last 
year and that 10 million of these ‘“‘re- 
tailed at prices well under established 
lists.” According to his April edi- 
torial: “A preponderant majority of 
tube manufacturers . . . quoted retailers 
the equivalent of jobber discounts,” 
Most wholesalers, dealers, and service- 
men bought from the lowest bidder, 
regardless of their obligations to the 
few tube makers who were committed 
to a policy of conservative discounts 
and the maintenance of prices. 

This was the disturbing market situa- 
tion that forced RCA’s hand and led 
to the price chaos of today. 


55 Million Tubes U. S. Market 


Something like 55 million tubes 
were made in the United States last 
year. Those sold to set makers as 
original equipment account for all but 
the. approximately 29 million which 
are principally involved in the present 
price war. 

The metal tube discussion, in which 
Philco chose to take so sensational a 
part, started April 1 when General 
Electric announced to technicians that 
its ‘House of Magic’’ had finally per- 
fected this new-type tube. It is said 
to be more efficient, more rugged and 
possibly can be made and sold in vol- 
ume at lower cost than the familiar 
glass tubes. They cannot be used in- 
terchangeably. This naturally means 
that if metal tubes are successful, re- 
ceiving sets must be made especially 


for them. Thus the glass tube faces a 
crisis. Perhaps the whole radio indus- 
try faces the same crisis. 

Philco evidently thought so on April 
8. E. L. Bernays, Philco publicist, 
suggested running the full-page in the 
New York Times that day, warning 
the public against hasty acceptance of 
the metal tube—which is not yet in 
production and of course cannot be of- 
fered for sale until receivers are made 
to use them. The Times broke a rule 
and sold its page 3 for the purpose at 
the top price of $1.90 per agate line. 
Ordinarily page 3 must carry some edi- 
torial matter. 

The long message of Philco to the 
American people said it believed ‘‘in 
view of recent experimenting with 
radio tubes’’ that it would be fulfilling 
an obligation to the public by giving 
radio owners and the radio industry ‘its 
conclusions ‘‘drawn from years of re- 
search, study and experience in build- 
ing 5,500,000 radio instruments.” 


English Metal Tubes Flopped 


Its conclusions were that since metal 
radio tubes in England ‘‘were a dismal 
failure’; and that the American radio 
industry “should not, in justice to the 
public and to itself, rush pell mell into 
metal radio tubes”’; that “while a metal 
radio tube might develop possibilities 
in the future, it is today still in an 
experimental stage’; that glass tubes 
are at a high state of efficiency and 
progress in their development contin- 
ues. It offered certain technical objec- 
tions to metal tubes—that their smaller 
size makes them too hot, thus “impair- 
ing the delicate balance of various parts 
of a radio” ; that production handicaps 
limit them to only a few single-func- 
tion types as compared with glass tubes 
of multiple function, thus requiring 
more tubes per set instead of fewer; 
and so on—and wound up by saying: 
“These facts are presented to radio 
owners and to the radio trade so that 
they may judge and act on the facts 
and the facts alone,” 
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SALES MANAGEMENT asked Mr. 
Bernays for the Philco answer to this 
question: ““Why is this advertisement a 
constructive effort?” The company 
made no answer. 

High radio executives of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company also held their 
peace. But it was clearly understood 
that the General Electric Company 
feels that its engineers have overcome 
the English difficulties with the ‘‘Cat- 
kin’’ metal tube, that the new G-E tube 
is practically certain to supplant current 
glass types and that, since G-E is in 
the fortunate position of controlling all 
the patents on it, other tube makers 
and distributors—even Philco—may 
soon be its customers. vhy not 
preserve good feeling al! «ound? 

Other principal tube manufacturers 
tell SALES MANAGEMENT they are tak- 
ing no part in the baiting of General 
Electric by Philco. They are all mak- 
ing glass tubes under the G-E-con- 
trolled RCA patents and they will all 
expect to make metal tubes under G-E 
patents if the demand comes. 


New Sets Now Required 


“And it will be sure to come” one 
company head tells us, “‘as soon as G-E 
announces it is going to make receiving 
sets to take these new tubes. Set mak- 
ers will begin bombarding us with 
orders for them. Who knows but that 
this new idea is going to revolutionize 
the whole tube business?” 

O. H. Caldwell, engineer, former 
Federal radio commissioner and editor 
of Electronics, had this to say editorial- 
ly in his magazine just before the metal 
tube was announced publicly: 


“We hear many rumors that the 
radio receiving tube finally will throw 
off the last of the apron-strings that 
have bound it to its progenitor, the 
incandescent lamp, and become a metal 
mechanism specifically designed for its 
electronic function. 


(Continued on page 554) 


rp 


General Electric says its new metal radio tubes are more rugged and more efficient than the larger glass tubés they are 
to replace. Their small size and new characteristics may completely change the radio receiving sets of the world. 
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(The article Mr. Fitzgerald takes issue 
with appeared in SALES MANAGEMENT for 
February 15. It told, in the words of an 
advertiser who preferred to remain an- 
onymous, of an experience his company had 
had in carrying out a newspaper campaign 
during which a number of newspaper rep- 
resentatives had used rather high-handed 
measures in attempts to get the firm to 
switch mediums being used, or to add to 
the original list of papers. Readers are 
referred to that article, and to the edi- 
torial notes appended to it, in connection 
with this reply—TuHeE Eprrors.) 


Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


AY I reply to the article con- 
taining the cw of an an- 
Oonymous advertiser—‘'This 


Advertiser Claims ‘Reps’ Un- 
sold Him on Newspaper Advertising?” 
We look with disfavor on the desig- 
nation of “reps” or “specials,” even 
admitting that the correct designation 
of newspaper representatives may seri- 
ously handicap the ingenuity of a head- 
line writer. 

Irrespective of the assurance of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, anonymity does 
not permit of a proper defense of the 
structure attached. There are many 
angles to the statement of your cor- 
respondent that might justify the pro- 
ceeding outlined and then, again, the 
complainant may be querulous or in- 
clined toward magnification. 


Newspapers Fight Hard 


The selling pressure from the news- 
paper industry is likely to be more 
intensified and not quite so magnani- 
mous as that displayed by the magazine 
industry, where the only conflict lies 
in the element of duplication, which is 
tabooed by unanimous consent by the 
advertiser and the megazine selling rep- 
resentative. 

There are 1,929 daily newspapers 
published in approximately 1,500 cities 
and towns in the United States, and 
nearly all of these newspapers engage 
the services of representatives to sell 
space in the general advertising field. 

In common with sales practice on 
the part of all manufacturers, informa- 
tion is sought by and furnished to 
clients regarding sales prospects and 
sales activities. 

I cannot understand why the selling 
structure should earn distinctive head- 
lines in your article, based on the sub- 
ordinated complaint regarding actual 
contact and experience with’ selling 
methods. The legal profession has its 
Elihu Roots and also its shysters. 
Presumably, representative service is 
graded. Our organization includes only 
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Newspaper Representatives Reply 
to a Disgruntled Advertiser 


50% of the representatives operating 
in Chicago, and we believe we have 
ideals and constitute a constructive 
branch of the industry. 

The major complaint seems to be 
what — “back home.” Where- 
in, therefore, comes the wholesale in- 
dictment against the representative 
structure, unless it is the inference that 
the structure inspired the proceedings 
complained of ? 

We know nothing of the advertis- 
ing agency in question or of the rea- 
sons for either its recommendation of 
the use of newspapers or the extent 
of its eniinnaidlen. It is possible 
that the agency in question may not 
have had the facilities or desire to han- 
dle details of proper selection of media, 
which in turn would direct selling ef- 
fort into the advertiser's office. 

There are many advertising agencies 
where the — discount the im- 
portance of the selection of media to 
the point where the judicial type of 
space buyer necessary is discontinued, 
and selection of media is intrusted to 
cheap clerical help with inadequate 
facilities. 


Are Agencies All Holy? 


If you think that is an exaggerated 
statement, permit me to advance the 
fact that one directory of advertising 
agencies lists some 1,400 companies do- 
ing business as advertising agencies. 
There are approximately 500 of these 
enjoying American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association recognition—pre- 
sumably the cream of the crop. 
There are less than 100 individual 
agencies that subscribe to the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, and there is no 
other avenue of authentic circulation 
information. 

Many advertisers and advertising 
agencies regard newspaper usage as 
subordinate, designating it as local cov- 
erage. Under these conditions, limited 
appropriations are apparent. If you 
advance the proposition that news- 
papers are, and can be, successfully 
utilized as a national coverage medium, 
you are labeled as some sort of an in- 
fidel violating a sacred cow idol. 

This Association has a Trade Investi- 
gation Committee composed of three 
as intelligent representative principals 
as can be found in any industry. If 
the complainant advertiser will divulge 
his identity to me, in confidence, or to 
SALES MANAGEMENT, I will guarantee 
that he will be in receipt, shortly there- 
after, of an intelligent selling message 
on behalf of newspapers as the basic 


medium, a report on the sales of his 
product and the service that newspapers 
can give him for increased sales, and | 
will be prepared to insure him free. 
dom from sales pressure of an objec- 
tionable kind, or to relieve him and 
his customers from the effects of it. 
JOHN T. FITZGERALD, President, 
Newspaper Representatives Ass'n 
of Chicago. 


Railroads Promote Air 
Conditioning in West 
and Speed in East 


Western railroads started their 
$450,000 cooperative promotion cam- 
paign this month, selling pleasures of 
western travel in air conditioned trains. 
Eastern lines, while not cooperating, 
will attempt to get their share of in- 
creased western travel to the west by 
speeding up time schedules and telling 
the country about it beginning April 
28, when daylight saving starts. 

The campaign by “lines west of Chi- 
cago, St. Louis and New Orleans,” di- 
rected by Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen & 
Finn, uses newspapers mainly, begin- 
ning in 323 western papers April 15 
and 46 in eastern metropolitan dailies 
April 21. The campaign includes 
Saturday Evening Post, Literary Digest, 
Colliers’ and Time in the weekly field, 
and Business Week, Forbes, Nation's 
Business, Traffic World and Railway 
Age in the business field. 

Speed is the theme of eastern lines 
this year. They all promoted air con- 
ditioning last Summer—especially New 
York Central, Pennsylvania, B. & O. 
and C. & O. This year, with the start 
of daylight saving, the New York Cen- 
tral cuts down the New York-Chicago 
running time of “the Century” from 
17 hours, 45 minutes to 17 hours—the 
fastest scheduled time in history be- 
tween those two cities—and the Penn- 
sylvania’s “Broadway” follows suit. 
Thus the big headline trains of the east 
make their best bid against air lines. 
Air conditioning was the roads’ best 
weapon against aviation last year. 
Pennsylvania claims that while its 
New York-Washington traffic in- 
creased 17% for 1934, air traffic de- 
clined 37%. This year it will cut run- 
ning time between those cities from 
4, hours to 314 hours. 

Next month, B. & O. will show the | 
country its newest development in 
streamlined steam locomotives and 
trains to steal a little of the spotlight 
from the streamlined Diesel-electric 
“tin” trains promoted mainly by Union 
Pacific and Burlington. New Haven 
is about to start its Goodyear-Zeppelin 
trains to average 60 miles an hour be. 
tween Boston and Providence. 
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How to Get Greatest 
Advertising Returns 


Advertisers get two things from the Oklahoman 
and Times--sales and service. 


A profitable volume, naturally, is expected from 
advertising in such a rich market and in such 
dominant media. 


But the Oklahoman and Times are not content 
with “expected” results. They make every effort 
to get maximum returns for their advertisers in 
the Oklahoma City market. As proof, we em- 
phasize these facts: 


The Oklahoman and Times know how to get, 
and do get, jobber-dealer cooperation that in- 
creases the effectiveness of advertising in their 
columns. 


They maintain a full-time research and marketing 
department staffed by skilled workers. This 
department is a fact-finder. Its instructions 
are to get the answers - - truthfully, impartially, 
completely! 


No research is ever undertaken by these news- 
papers for any purpose other than to get 
accurate, complete information on current 
conditions. 


If you have questions pertinent to making your 
advertising more effective in this market, you'll 
probably want to get in touch with us at once. 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


National Representative E KATZ Special Advertising Agency 
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What sells stoves 
in Oklahoma? 


A/S 
Amit 


A 


Housewives told us the 
facts in “A Home Furnish- 
ings Guide to Oklahoma 
City”. The combined 
selling experience of 
Oklah City merchants 


How long 1s 


‘a Lifetime’ 


Sor vacuum sweepers 
washing machines, radios? 


Can Cigars besold 
without display? 


WHAT 'LL 
Y'HAVE 


confirm the findings. 


A 


The same source answers 
these questions - - - with 
‘some surprises in store 
for those who have been 
content to guess until 
now! 


Al 


Our gasoline study found 
out - - together with the 
answers to scores of 
other perplexing prob- 
lems facing gasoline dis- 
tributors. 


A 


A comprehensive study 
of our entire trade terri- 
tory on tobacco has just 
been completed. It has 
the answers. 


THE COMPANY 


Beginning in 1888 with the manufacture 
of saddlery hardware and brass valves, 
the Ohio Brass Company, with main 
offices and factory in Mansfield, Ohio, 
continued to expand until it now occupies 
a prominent position in the electric tran- 
sit, mining, power utility, steam railroad, 
and plumbing and heating fields. Al- 
though a large portion of the business 
involves the sale of porcelain insulators 
for electric power transmission and dis- 
tribution, the Ohio Brass Company is 
known in the mining and railway fields 
for the excellence of its electrical over- 
head and track materials. 

At the present time plants are oper- 
ated at Mansfield and Barberton, Ohio, 
where the porcelain products are made, 
and Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada, 
where a new and completely modernized 
plant manufactures porcelain insulators. 


Glenn H. Eddy 


THE MAN 


Mr, Eddy's viewpoint concerning business papers is significant not only because 
experience as a seller, as well as a user, of advertising space, but also because | 

strong advocate of direct mail advertising. Beginning his advertising experience wit 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company shortly after receiving his engineer's degree from ?. 
University, Mr. Eddy successively organized the advertising activity of the Green Engine 
Company and served in the capacity of general manager for the publication INDUS? 
POWER during its formulative period. Later he was called in to assume responsibil 
the initiation and publication of CAB NEWS, a business paper sponsored by the Ne 
Association of Taxicab Owners. Next, under the efficient direction of Julius Ho 

wide-spread direct mail activity of the Link-Belt Company engaged Mr. Eddy’s atter 
following which he became advertising manager for the Ohio Brass Company at Mans 
Ohio, which position he has held for the past nine years. Being qualified by expe 
in the use of many types of industrial advertising, as indicated by this brief biogrs 
Mr. Eddy speaks with authority on the proper relative position of business papers i 
scheme of industrial marketing. 


Number 12 of a Series 


This is one of a series of analyses made by the SA 
MANAGEMENT editors, acting for the publisher 
the dominant business papers listed below. 
who have told why they use business pape 
results they have secured: General Electric 
Aviation, Cannon Mills, Johns-Manville 
Trailer, Bakelite, Gorham, Lincoln Electr 
Carbonic, and Westinghouse. 


AMERICAN BUILDER and BUILDING AGE, Chicago ELECTRI 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, New York ENGINEER 
BAKERS REVIEW, New York FLEET O 
BAKERS WEEKLY, New York HARDW 
BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, New York 
BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS, Chicago HOUSE 
CHAIN STORE AGE, New York 


CHEMICAL AND METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING, ie CREA 
New York IRON AG= 


CONFECTIONERS’ JOURNAL, Philadelphia JEWELER 
DOMESTIC ENGINEERING, Chicago LAUNDR 
DRY GOODS ECONOMIST, New York MACHIN 
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SINESS PAPER ADVERTISING — — — 


for drumming up widespread interest in 


new ideas and products 


Says Glenn H. Eddy, Manager, Advertising Department 


a @) N August 31, 1897, the great grand-pappy of the pres- 
ent TRANSIT JOURNAL, named STREET RAILWAY 
JOURNAL, was paid $78 for Ohio Brass Company advertising 
which had appeared during the month. We were advertisers 
then and we are advertisers now, which demonstrates our con- 
viction that continuity is one of the jewels of business paper 
advertising. 

"We utilize this order-building force in all fields of our 
sales action and have found nothing to equal the effectiveness 
and economy of the tom-tom of business paper advertising for 
drumming up widespread interest in new ideas and products. 
For us, these publications awaken and enliven the interest which 
other sales promotional activities carry along to the point where 
salesmen can close orders with less personal effort and expense. 

"A properly conducted business paper presents a selected 
audience of great buying power per unit. It enjoys a high 
degree of reader interest and confidence, much of which may 
be transferred by mental association to the products of quali- 
fied advertisers. 

"The Ohio Brass Company dovetails publication adver- 
tising with its other sales promotion tools such as meetings, 
conventions, motion pictures, catalogs, house organs and direct 
mail, all of which are correlated with personal sales work. 
Ordinarily we have from fifteen to thirty separate campaigns 
running simultaneously, and each one is a thing unto itself with 
the advertising prepared especially for each reader group." 


OHIO BRASS COMPANY 


MILL AND FACTORY, New York 


RNAL, New York NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, Cleveland 


OIL AND GAS JOURNAL, Tulsa 
PROGRESSIVE GROCER, New York 
RAILWAY SIGNALING, New York 


TURER, Houston 
RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT, New York 
RUG PROFITS, New York 
New York SALES MANAGEMENT, New York 
STEEL, Cleveland 
TIRES, New York 


Designing 
to Sell 


For Globe-Trotters: (Left) Travelers 
will find this “Unitary” shaving brush 
light, durable and easily cleaned, the 
Segal Safety Razor Corporation hopes. 
The frame and case into which it slips 
are made of black molded Bakelite, giv- 
ing full protection when it is chucked 
into the kit bag. 


Old Oaken Bucket 1935 Style: (Right) 
General Electric's new line of water cool- 
ers comprises 10 models, all with im- 
provements of which our grandfathers 
never dreamed, This one is operated by 
a foot pedal; the insulating material to 
keep the water chilled is sealed in steel; 
it is designed for offices and public 
buildings. 


Salt Family: At left is 
International Salt Com- 
pany’s “Sterling” 5-cent 
package. Introduced a 
year ago, the table salt’s 
success led to the re-de- 
signing of all Interna- 
tional containers for all 
types of salt. On the right 
are shown the old and 
new bags and boxes for 
ice cream salt. The old 
containers are at the left: 
those at right, it is obvi- 
ous, have a decided fam- 
ily resemblance to the 
Sterling package. 


Not a Bug, a Radio: Above is the control unit of 
the RCA automobile radio. Streamlined, shielded 
from every sort of interference, RCA-Victor en- 
gineers declare it the best they have ever turned 
out. The dial is accurately marked in station 
channels. At night it is illuminated with a dif- 
fused green light. It is claimed that mounted 
either on the steering post or dashboard, the tuning 
unit, being separated from the power supply, is 
quieter in operation and cuts out ignition interfer- 
ence. The famed “Magic Brain” principle is, of 
course, a feature of the set. 


Plastic Light Fixtures: Waterbury Button Company reports rising sales, 

especially repeat orders, on its Plaskon electric fixtures in pastel shades. 

A departure from conventional metals, the molded plastic material 

permits of numerous color combinations to blend with interior decora- 

tions. Moreover, Plaskon fixtures in bathrooms eliminate the danger 
of a shock for persons sitting in the tub and touching the fixture. 
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Pianos have a new competitor in this ‘first tech- 
nically perfect electric pipeless organ” invented by 
Laurens Hammond, head of the Hammond Clock 
Company. It was shown first, April 15, in New 
York’s Industrial Arts Exposition. Here you see 
Lauritz Melchior, heroic tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, showing Fritz Reiner, orchestra 
conductor, that it can produce musical sounds im- 
possible to make on any other instrument. This 
instrument covers the entire range of musical tone 
color. 

The mechanical principle of operation is so much 
like that of electric clocks that Mr. Hammond— 
clock inventor, not musician—just naturally created 
one. Now his company is getting ready to sell 
them at $1,250 each for home, studio and con- 
cert hall use. 


“Pipeless Pipe Organ”—World’s Newest Musical Instrument 


Sales Manager Penny tells us Steinway dealers 
in 25 cities are already under contract to sell them 
and distribution is spreading. The Hammond 
company is trying to put franchises everywhere 
into the hands of principal piano outlets, but other 
types of important music stores will be included 
also. In order to familiarize itself thoroughly 
with the merchandising problems the new instru- 
ment involves, the company is setting up its own 
retail organizations in New York and Chicago. 

Will they cut into the piano business? President 
Theodore Steinway, of the Steinway Piano Com- 
pany, which has nothing to do with them, de- 
clines to predict. ‘They are so entirely different 
from pianos,” he tells SM, “it’s like comparing 
pneumatic tires with solid rubber tires.” 
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Philco “Calls All Tars”’ 
for Four Cruises to 
Sell Its 1935 Line 


“Calling all tars,” Philco Radio & 
Television Corporation runs four big 
boat cruises on salt and fresh water in 
May and June to sell its distributors 
and dealers on the company’s 1935 line 
of radio sets and tubes. Thus Philco 
follows up its successful plan of previ- 
ous years of taking the men who sell 
about 80% of its output for pleasant 
conventions-at-sea, holds their attention 
for about a week while it gives them 
the production, sales and promotion 
story of the year—and comes home 
with big orders. 

Two New York cruises use the 
Queen of Bermuda. The first trip—to 
Jamaica—starts May 18 and returns to 
New York May 26. Factory distribu- 
tors from all over the country will be 
aboard. The second starts May 28 to 
Havana. It is for about 700 dealers 
from the New England, Metropolitan 
New York, and Middle Atlantic di- 
visions of the company’s marketing or- 
ganization. On June 18 dealers from 
the East Central division sail out of 
Cleveland on the Seeandbee for three 
days on the Lakes, and on June 22 
dealers from the Midwest region leave 
Chicago on the North American to go 
to Mackinaw and back. 

President J. M. Skinner, of the 
Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, 
L. E. Grubb, president of the radio 
company, S. M. Ramsdell, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of advertising and sell- 
ing, and other executives will handle 
sections of the conventions. All guest 
expenses are paid by Philco. 


National Dairy Starts 
$1,500,000 Campaign 

A second annual country-wide cam- 
paign to sell the “quality control’ of 
Hydrox, Breyers and Castle ice cream 
and other output of the National Dairy 
Products Company starts late this 
month. The whole campaign may 
cost as much as $1,500,000. Of this, 
National runs three center spreads in 
four colors in Saturday Evening Post 
beginning April 27; two in Colliers’ 
and three each in Woman's Home 
Companion and Good Housekeeping, 
placed by N. W. Ayer & Son. The 
various distributing divisions will run 
separate campaigns in about 400 news- 
papers, the cost of which is borne part- 
ly by National. This is handled largely 
by McKee & Albright. 

Quality control of National products 
is effected through 275 laboratories of 
the Sealtest Systems Laboratories, cen- 
tering in Baltimore and Chicago. 
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|SPARKLET 


Sparklet, the syphon for 
making charged water from 
ordinary drinking water and 
a bulb of carbonic gas, steps 
forth in this new dress. De- 
signed by Raymond Loewy, 
the carton is especially 
striking in mass displays. By 
grouping three packages, as 
here, with the side panel of 
one in the center, a continu- 
ing illustration is produced. 
Colors are orange, blue and 
silver with lettering in black. 
Gair Cartons, Inc., executed 
the package, 
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F.T.C. Serves Cease and 
Desist Orders; Marshall 
Field and Others Barred 


Cease and desist orders have been 
issued by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion against MARSHALL FIELD & Com- 
PANY, of Chicago, for representing that 
their “Sunlight” knitting yarn is moth 
proof, . . . Against CADILLAC PAINT 
MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, of De- 
troit, for various unfair competitive 
practices, ranging from the sale of 
heavily watered and otherwise adulter- 
ated paint to the improper use of ficti- 
tious company names. Against 
MONTGOMERY WARD & COMPANY, of 
Chicago, for using the word “Neats- 
foot’’ so as to make buyers believe that 
products so described are composed en- 
tirely of neatsfoot oil, when this is not 
true. 

Companies which have accepted stip- 
ulations of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion include the LouDON PACKING 
ComMPANY, of Terre Haute, Indiana, 
who agree to cease using, in connection 
with the sale of their product ‘Doggie 
Dinner,” the representation that beef 
or other meat ingredients used in man- 
ufacturing the product are United 
States Government inspected, and to 
abandon representations that their 
product is endorsed by leading veter- 
inarians and animal hospitals when this 
is not true... . RALPH Wape, of Dal- 
las, Texas, agrees to desist from rep- 
resentations that he is a distributor or 
agent of Eastman Kodak Company in 
the sale and distribution of coupons 
and advertising cards for use by retail- 
ers and in the redemption of such cou- 
pons and exchanging them for cameras 
and films. 

PEROXIDE CHEMICAL COMPANY, St. 
Louis, makers of a bay-rum product, 
agrees to abandon use of the phrase 


“West Indian Bay Rum,” either alone 
or in connection with a picture of a 
tropical scene of a palm coveted island 
or in any other way so as to tend to 
deceive buyers into believing the prod- 
uct to be manufactured in the West 
Indian Islands, when this is not true. 
. . . The VELDOWN COMPANY, New 
York City, has agreed no longer to use 
in its advertising the word ‘Deodor- 
ant” to describe its product. The 
Federal Trade Commission stipulation 
points out that the ingredient of the 
alleged deodorizing agent is zinc phen- 
olsulphate, which is said not to be of 
value as a deodorant in a product of 
this kind. 

C. Howarp HUNT PEN COMPANY, 
Camden, New Jersey, has agreed to 
discontinue the use of the word and 
figures “Durigold 14” so as to imply 
that the pen is gold or is 14-carat gold, 
when this is not true. . . . BALSAM 
SHOE COMPANY, New York, has 
agreed to discontinue using “Doctor” 
or ‘“‘Dr.”’ in connection with shoes so 
stamped, but which were not made in 
accordance with the design or under 
the supervision of a doctor, and did 
not contain special scientific or ortho- 
pedic features. . . . BROOKLINE CHEM- 
ICAL COMPANY, Boston, agrees to 
cease advertising that its “Farr’s for 
Gray Hair’ will bring back or restore 
the color of hair or impart the original 
or former color to gray hair. 

CLARK BROTHERS CHEWING GUM 
ComPANy, Pittsburgh, agrees to dis- 
continue representing that Clark’s Pep- 
permint Gum or Clark’s Teaberry Gum 
will relieve a “drowsy” feeling of 
“brace” a person, or will polish the 
teeth and materially influence the flow 
or character of gastric juices. This 
company will no longer advertise that 
“no other’ gum has the same ability 
to moisten the throat or quench tne 
thirst, or that either of the gums d<- 
rives its flavor from the “tips” of pep- 
permint plants. 
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VEN the time honored mahog- material or in gleaming rustless metal. niture, cabinets and store fronts, for 


any bar has succumbed to the Bakelite Laminated is particularly example, are being made more 
beauty and utility of Bakelite Lami- suitable for paneling, bars, and table _ attractive and durable through using 
nated. In former days bars were all _ tops. Its brilliant lustre is lasting and _—_ Bakelite Laminated. This versatile 
pretty much alike in appearance. To- __ is unharmed by alcohol, fruit juices, material is described in detail and 


day it is different, Lustrous Bakelite or any form of beverage. Smoldering _ pictured in color in our Booklet 26L, 
Laminated is replacing wood. With cigars or cigarettes do not harm it, “Bakelite Laminated”.Write for a copy 


a range of colors to choose from de- and leave no mark. Its smooth surface and see if Bakelite Laminated may not 
signers and manufacturers are furnish- is quickly and easily wiped clean with be of value in your own work. 
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Snapshots 


IRRESISTIBLE perfume tells us that 
“You, yes you, can become divinely 
irresistible. Wear it night and day to 
thrill . . . excite senses . . . madden 
hearts.” On the other hand, Mary 
Scott ROWLAND is giving away a “full 
size purse flacon of ‘Sinless Passion,’ 
the newest parfum vogue of the so- 
phisticated elite—from Park Avenue 
penthouses to the smart set at Holly- 
wood.” Take your choice, gents; and 
remember, either way, you can’t lose. 
Or maybe you can’t win when the gals 
spray them smells behind their ears. 


PauL G. HOFFMAN, president of 
Studebaker, addresses a trade paper ad: 
“To our competitors: During the past 
two years while Studebaker was in re- 
ceivership, it was a great temptation 
for . . . other manufacturers to use 
that fact against us. You fought us 
. .. but you fought fair. Therefore we 
thank you . .... and we now promise 
you some fight for fourth place in the 
automotive industry. We have ample 
new capital . . . we are ready to spend 
millions . . . so thanks and look out!” 


Pictorial Review and 14 food manu- 
facturers are sponsoring a $2,500 re- 
cipe contest. Under the rules contes- 
tants “Choose some food product ad- 
vertised in this magazine. Use that 
product in preparing your recipe. De- 
cisions will be based on originality and 
practicability.” The prizes, from $500 
down to $1, assure a thorough reading 
of the publication and its ad messages. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING, fire ex- 
tinguishers, supplies a new catalog 
page for jobber salesmen’s binders 
which has a fresh, valuable feature. It 
not only contains the usual price, size 
and descriptive information, but on the 
reverse side has answers to questions 
which buyers might ask the salesman. 
Thus, when he looks up model classifi- 
cations, weights and such, he finds 
suggestions in plenty for his sales talk. 


How can a grower of hogs, sugar 
cane or corn be affected by the pros- 
perity of an auto plant in far-away 
Detroit? Forp Morors tells the story 
of the inter-relation of the V-8 and 
the farm. Hogs furnish lard oil, oleic 
acid and brush bristles; cotton goes in- 
to tires, safety glass, timing gears; 
sugar cane yields molasses for solvents, 
anti-freeze and shock absorber fluids. 
Beeswax goes into electrical imbedding 
compounds. Corn yields butyl alcohol 
and starch. Going down a long list of 
farm products, the advertisement points 
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out the huge quantities of these appar- 
ently unrelated crops which will be 
“used this year if the Ford Motor Com- 
pany reaches its intended production 
of 1,000,000 cars and trucks.”” That’s 
an informative piece of publicity. 


The McGregor golf ball is “entirely 
different from any you’ve ever hit. !n- 
to its special liquid center we insert a 
tiny pellet of dry ice,” declares the 
CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & CANBY 
Company, Dayton, Ohio. The dry 
ice liberates carbon dioxide which 
“pumps up” the liquid center, increases 
the tension of the rubber winding and 


IGLOO IKE SAYS: 


When the other members of your four- 


some begin to make things “hot” for 


ou, just reach into your -ket and tee 


Red hot idea to get cold cash. 


“makes the whole ball super-resilient, 
giving you distance.” Igloo Ike is the 
advertising character evolved by the 
firm’s agency, the Geyer Company, 
to speak his piece in trade and national 
magazines. In Sporting Goods Dealer 
he remarks, ‘‘Rip my sealskins! I’ve 
never seen anything like this for warm- 
ing up cold customers. . . . The retail 
price is 75 cents and there’s plenty of 
profit in every sale.” Clarence H. 
Rickey, sales manager of the C, McG 
& C Company, originated the center. 


Buick Morors today brings out the 
Buick Magazine, “devoted to timely 
topics of interest to motorists.” It will 
be circulated monthly to a list of Buick 
owners, according to Thomas H. Corpe, 
director of advertising and sales pro- 
motion. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELE- 
GRAPH celebrates a 50th anniversary, 


April 28, when a radio program over 
90 stations. An announcer will chat 
with telephone officials at the four cor- 
ners and at the exact center of the 
country: San Diego, California; East- 
port, Maine; Bellingham, Washington; 
Key West, Florida, and Smith Center, 
Kansas. 


ARMOUR, meat packers, earn the 
good wishes of cooks who wail, “I 
don’t know what to have to eat to- 
night,” with the ‘meal of the month,” 
as selected by a celebrity. One month, 
movie star W. C. Fields calls for a “big 
helping of baked ham and sweet po- 
tatoes.” Another time, frankfurters 
and assorted vegetables are on the 
menu. Armour’s dietician, Marie Gif- 
ford, works out the complete meal. 
Grocers put on special displays of all 
the items, multiplying sales thereby and 
mentioning Armour in their prayers in 
consequence. 


New York State Aims to 
Resume Milk Campaign 


New York State may resume its 
1934 state-wide advertising and pro- 
motion campaign to sell the state’s 
milk crop. A bill appropriating an- 
other $500,000 for a second-year cam- 
paign was due to complete its passage 
through the state legislature and be 
signed by Governor Lehman before 
May 1, following a report, April 7, 
by the technical advisory board of the 
State’s Bureau of Milk Publicity 
strongly advocating a continuance of 
the enterprise. The campaign for the 
coming year may lean more strongly 
toward education, but the great bulk of 
the appropriation is expected once 
more to go into newspapers and radio. 
The 1934 campaign was handled by 
N. W. Ayer & Son. Of course, no 
agency has yet been selected for the 
projected program. 


Leading 50 Cities in 
Spendable Money Income 


The editors have prepared in 
mimeographed form an analy- 
sis of the first fifty major mar- 
ket cities in Spendable Money 
Income. The leading cities are 
divided into population groups 
as follows: Over 500,000; 250,- 
000 to 499,999; 100,000 to 
249,999. The figures are ab- 
stracted from the April 10th 
Survey of Spending Power. 


A copy may be obtained—no 
charge—by addressing SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Half a BILLION 
of VOLUME 
Through the Gap 


a is much more retail business than is 
done in entire great cities like Baltimore, Pittsburgh, 
Minneapolis, Los Angeles . . . 

Yet an even greater volume slips through every sales- 
dam whose structure does not include the NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL. 

For, in well over 600,000 substantial New York homes, 
annually spending more than half a Billion Dollars for 
merchandise, the JOURNAL is the preferred newspaper 

. and has been, year after year, good times or bad. 

Without these JOURNAL homes no one can take the 
utmost profit from New York. With them, scores of 
manufacturers have made signal successes. 
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Possibilities Dimming for Passage 


of Copeland Bill This Session 


Washington, April 15 


HE conversations at Stresa 

focused the attention of the 

world on one point: There was 

once a ‘war to end war” and 
now it looks as if the whole business 
was futile. 

And having brought attention to 
that, the nation turns to Washington 
and finds that there is now the last 
relief, the “relief to end relief.” It 
is impossible to wonder at the skepti- 
cism which greets the phrase. 

But House Joint Resolution 117, in 
passage, gave assurance of this: That it 
would, at least, be the last relief 
measure to be passed by the Seventy- 
fourth Congress, and if another is nec- 
essary for the Seventy-fifth, then it is, 
in all probability, the last relief meas- 
ure of the Roosevelt Administration. 
Few people will attempt a denial that 
if the President’s tremendous program 
for gigantic expenditures fails, then he 
has little or no chance of renewing his 
lease at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Northwest! 

With the knowledge, then, the 
President plunged into spending four 
billions of dollars, and by the time that 
18 months have passed, those four bil- 
lions will be circulating through pri- 
vate pockets, Or so it is hoped. 


Relief, Recovery, Reform 


Since Mr. Roosevelt's general pro- 
gram, as far as legislation is concerned, 
consists of three general headings, re- 
lief, recovery, and reform, there are but 
two more items on the Congressional 
agenda. 

There is but one real recovery meas- 
ure to be passed this session—discount- 
ing a few of the agricultural bills, and 
adhering to the field of business and 
industry. The extension of the life- 
tenure of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration introduced by the senior 
Senator from Mississippi can hardly 
expect to be passed as presented to the 
Senate. 

With the passage of the NRA and 
the signing of the already-passed 
HOLC Bill, the President would have 
cleaned up the ‘‘must” of his recovery 
measures for the session. 

No one has yet discovered a definite 
commitment by the President on the 
Wagner Labor Board Bill, either pro 
or con. But in view of the fact that 
Chairman Biddle, of the present Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, almost 
daily says that the bill must be passed 
to clarify Section 7 (a) of the Na- 
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tional Industrial Recovery Act, and in 
view of the additional fact that Chair- 
man Biddle has entree to the White 
House, it might be safe to say that, 
in a sub-rosa sort of fashion, Mr. 
Roosevelt does not disfavor the pro- 
posal. 

This is particularly emphasized by 
the attitude at NRA _ headquarters 
which says, in effect, that if the NRA 
extension passes, then the Wagner Bill 
will pass without any trouble. And 
there can be no doubt in their minds 
that the NRA extension will pass. 

This takes care of labor in its 


Announcing a Series 
of Unique 
Research Studies 


The first of a regular series 
of research studies made for 
SALES MANAGEMENT by 
the Market Research Corpora- 
tion of America will be pub- 
lished in the May 1 issue. 


This survey is a report on 
consumer reactions to ‘“‘com- 
mercial plugs” in sponsored 
radio broadcasts. 


We think that readers will 
be particularly interested in the 
consumer vote on “In what 
radio program do you think the 
use of commercial advertising 
material is most acceptable? 
. . . Most offensive?” Radio 
listeners to whom this question 
was put were asked to consider 
the presentation, the amount, 
and the manner of delivery of 
commercial advertising mate- 
rial. 


“work.” In its “old age” there is the 
social security program which the Pres- 
ident has strongly recommended. It 
was recently reported out of the 
House Ways and Means Committee in 
one bill, and in spite of the worrying 
around a lot of Representatives are do- 
ing—and in which several Senators 
concur (to divide the unemployment 
insurance and old-age pensions plans 
into two separate bills) the President 
has indicated that he will not greet 
such a divorce in a too friendly fashion. 
In this connection there may be give 
and take. 


And for taking things as he wants 
them, Roosevelt may be willing to give 
a few things which he favors but for 
which he does not hanker so yearning- 
ly. Among these is the Copeland Food 
and Drug Bill. Days of debate found 
this measure, after being reported out, 
exactly where it started. Life was very 
sad. Senator Copeland's boutonniere 
drooped considerably. 

The honorable doctor expected quick 
passage, once the bill got to the debate 
stage. What a surprise he had, what 
a jolt, when the measure was shoved 
back to the calendar to be taken up 
again—who can say when? Maybe for 
a day or maybe for a year. Passage for 
S.5 has now dimmed quite consider- 
ably. 


Why S. 5 Is Neglected 


There are two reasons, apparently, 
for this neglect of $.5. The first one 
would be sufficient. Many a Senator 
has asked: ‘‘Just what the devil is it 
all about?” The other reason given 
is that it gives too much power to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. While a re- 
cent poll of the Senate shows that the 
transference of administrative power to 
the Federal Trade Commission could 
not gain sufficient favor for passage, 
there are enough Senators in favor of 
the idea to hinder and cripple passage 
of S.5 as it now stands. And this 
is in spite of the fact that the Presi- 
dent said he would like to see food 
and drug legislation passed. But then 
it may be his trading card. 

Adding to the possibilities of a late- 
session legislative jam are two more 
reform measures: Revisions of banking 
and holding companies. These are the 
important ones, those in which the 
President places great hope. 

Polls of the Senate indicate that ac- 
tion will be taken on these measures 
at this session of Congress. Passage? 
Well, entering wedges for future re- 
form measures of more stringent char- 
acter will be passed according to the 
present picture. Business has neither 
been relieved nor recovered sufficiently 
to stand the pace which these reform 
measures would make it trot, before it 
learned to walk. The President real- 
izes that. He knew it before he made 
his recommendations. But if you ask 
for a mile, people don’t feel as if you 
are robbing them when they give you 
an inch. 

And there is no finer master of 
political psychology and _ legislative 
strategy in the world today than Ae 
Honorable Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
Whatever happens in whatever line, it 
is always well to bear that in mind. It is 
an axiom by which the entire future 
history of our country will be written. 

Some months ago the postal laws 
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were arranged so that circularized mail 
advertising could be addressed in care 
of the post office—the mailmen would 
see to its delivery. Mail order houses 
and large centralized stores have been 
taking advantage of it. The locals have 
complained to the Postmaster General 
“it is cuining our business, or will ruin 
it: that local trade will go to the out- 
of-town stores.” Farley refutes them, 
saving that the circulars coming in only 
increase the volume of local business 
by making the potential customer want 
the advertised lounging robe so badly 
that he runs right down to the local 
emporium and buys it. 

Despite all the bickering, it doesn’t 
appear likely that the amended postal 
regulations will be reamended to their 
old form. 


Quaker Crackles Starts 
Big Comic Campaign 

A strong comic-section newspaper 
campaign im color pages and _half- 
pages, starting this month, backs 
Quaker Oats Company’s new promo- 
tion of Crackles through Fletcher & 
Ellis, Chicago. It is built around Clyde 
Beatty, circus animal trainer now ap- 
pearing on a circus route covering the 
country. The comic strips in 39 big 
city newspapers aimed at 13 million 
families—particularly the millions of 
kids in those families—offer booklets 
signed by Beatty on ‘How to Put On 
Your Own Circus,” “How to Teach 
Your Dog Tricks,” and so on. Vari- 
ous gifts also go to boys and girls who 
turn in the required number of box 
tops. 


Promotes “Hair Week’’; 
Finds Long Hair Popular 


The Venida Company, makers of hair 
nets, bob pins, shampoos, etc., shares the 
results of its “Hair Beauty Week’—last 
week in April—with all makers of hair 
beautifying products. It provides drug, de- 
partment and ten-cent stores with counter 
and window display pieces that play up the 
“Week” with no mention whatever of 
Venida. The company reports, through its 
agency, Donahue & Coe, Inc., that the sale 
of hair nets in this country rose ‘‘substantial- 
ly” in 1934 for the first time in 11 years, 
thus indicating a swing toward long hair. 


Union Oil Company of California started 
two important gas and oil campaigns this 
month in Pacific Coast states. About 150 
newspapers get monthly 1500-line and twice- 
a-week 140-line copy of Summer grade 
“76” gasoline, paralleling wide showings 
of 24-sheet posters. A schedule for Triton 
Motor Oil in the same papers and in the 
Coast section of American Weekly and the 
entire Pacific Coast Associated Color Group 
plus spot broadcasting from 20 stations and 
Principal western magazines will help to 
establish Triton as the “quality leader.” 
Lord & Thomas is the agency. 
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TO MEN WHO 
DON’T WANT TO WAIT 5 YEARS 
FOR A $10,000 SALARY 


HERE ARE a few ambitious men 

in every company who have de- 
cided that it is 1935 or never. They are 
sick and tired of being spoken of as 
“men with a future.’? Whether their 
goal is $5,000, $10,000 or $20,000 a 
year, they want this year to begin to 
realize some of their financial ambitions. 
These men feel equipped to contrib- 
ute substantially to their company’s 
problems. They understand their par- 
ticular end of the business. They are of 
executive calibre. And they know there 
is a special need for 


outstanding names as: ALFRED P. 
SLOAN, Jr., General Motors; C. M. 
CHESTER, Jr., General Foods; 
DAVID SARNOFF, Radio Corpora- 
tion of America; LEE H. BRISTOL, 
Bristol-Myers; M.H. AYLESWORTH, 
National Broadcasting—plus many 
others equally famous. 

What type of men use the Institute? 
You have aright to know. Of the 400,000 
men whose business progress has been 
speeded by the Institute, more than 
half are Members of Boards of Direc- 
tors, Presidents and 


sound, constructive 
thinking in every 
business today. 

What is holding 
them back? 

In most cases, 
very little. Usually 
nothing that they 
cannot acquire with 
a modest invest- 
ment of effort. 

There is a practi- 
cal formula that has 
been of great value 
in helping men take 
on the increased re- 
sponsibility of lead- 
ership. The Alexan- 
der Hamilton Insti- 
tute offers it to you. 


What a Business Man 
Must Know Today 


This helpful book is offered free 
to men who want to speed up 
their business progress. Over a 
million copies have been distrib- 
uted. The coupon below will 
bring a copy to your desk. 


Business Heads, 
Vice-Presidents, 
Treasurers, Gen- 
eral Managers or 
Professional Men. 
For example, 
among the Insti- 
tute’s subscribers 
are: the president of 
one of the largest to- 
bacco companies, 
the chairman of the 
board of one of 
America’s biggest 
chain of newspa- 
pers, the chairman 
of the board of a 
leading food com- 
pany, the president 
and general man- 


Through its famous 
Course of business reading, the Insti- 
tute will give you a sound perspective 
of all business. It brings you a working 
knowledge of banking and finance, of 
advertising and merchandising, of cost 
finding, and commercial law, and plant 
administration—the kind of all-round 
knowledge that a man must have for 
outstanding success in times like these. 

Such an outstanding success is within 
your reach because the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute has put it there. It has 
assembled the experience of the great 
leaders of modern commerce and made 
it available to you in convenient, com- 
pact form. Among these men are such 


ager of one of the 
great motor car organizations, the 
president of a famous soap-produc- 
ing company, to mention only a few. 
Men who don’t want to wait ten 
years for success are invited to take 
the first step toward a major executive 
position now. Send for ‘‘What a Busi- 
ness Man Must Know Today.” This 
is the title of a recently prepared book 
that describes precisely how the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute’s formula 
works. If you are one of the men who 
are determined to get where they want 
to be this year, this book is for you. 
It comes without cost or obligation. 
The coupon is for your convenience. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
820 Astor Place, New York. 


Send me “‘What a Business Man Must Know Today”’ FREE. 


Business 
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Talking Points 


Gasoline manufacturers are simul- 
taneously struck by the thought, ‘Are 
we writing over the heads of our pub- 
lic?” Therefore, Texaco employs 
the headline, “eenie, meenie, minie, 
mo’ in magazines and dailies, GULF 
trots out a “Spring primer for motor- 
ists,” and SHELL points out clearly and 
distinctly, “4 out of every 5 miles you 
drive are within a 25-mile circle. . . 
Short trips—frequent stops and starts 
—eat up gasoline. Super-Shell saves 
you... up to a cupful in 3 days.” 


CANADIAN PAcIFIc railways also 
runs liners to Europe. The latter sail 
from Montreal and Quebec, down the 
St. Lawrence River and so out on the 
Atlantic for 39% less time than rivals’ 
ships. ‘Get your sea-legs before you 
reach the sea,” invites CP. ‘Smooth 
water and picturesque St. Lawrence 
scenery for two days.” For people 
with a hazy sense of geography, a map 
compares the two routes. 


CoRONA typewriter lets a buyer sell 
himself by a stage dialogue between 
“You” and “Yourself.” Says You (to 
yourself) Ho, hum. This writer's 
cramp. . . . I wonder if a 
Corona. The first portable. 

First in war. 30,000 used under 
fire. . . . Yourself (interested). 
Wasn't that the machine a world’s 
champion heavyweight hit with his 
head when he flew out of the ring? 
And didn’t that Corona keep right on 
typing? You: Sure, sure; you're 
smart too. Yourself: Sold! 


The ill winds that buried the West 
and Middle West under mountains of 
dust, blew Rinso some good. Quick 
on the trigger, that soap advertises: 
“House full of dust? Want the work 
to be a lot easier? Rinso laughs at the 
dustiest, dirtiest job.” Houswives, ap- 
palled at more dirt than they have ever 
seen before, will probably take the hint 
and continue to make Rinso “the big- 
gest-selling package soap in America.” 


With the Townsend plan, this, that 
and t’other pension scheme, hot news 
of the moment, UNITED MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE, Indianapolis, urges, 
“Don’t wait for government old age 
pensions to materialize through legisla- 
tion. United Mutual now makes it pos- 
sible for everyone—from age one day 
to 70 years—to provide for a pension. 
Write for booklet.” Timely stuff. 


Cory lipstick “actually smooths and 
softens lips,’ according to the cos- 
metician’s veracious copywriter. And 


then follows a deft parody of Leigh 
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Hunt’s famous verse, ‘Jenny Kissed 
Me.” 


Jenny kissed me when we met, 
Jumping up in sweet confusion. 
One brief kiss—and then regret! 
Exit slowly: One illusion. 
Say I’m blind as other men, 
Say her many charms have missed me. 
All my fervor vanished when 
Jenny kissed me! 


Jenny's hair is raven black, 

Jenny's voice is soft and tinkly. 
But her lips, alas alack,— 

Jenny's lips are rough and crinkly. 
Though my Jenny, up to then, 

‘Round her finger used to twist me— 
Now my eyes will rove again— 

Jenny kissed me! 


At a guess, 99% of the verse at- 
tempted in advertising limps miserably. 
To Coty’s poet, Arthur L. Lippmann, 
congratulations. His nimble rhyme 
renders believable the statement, 
“There is no need for crinkly rough 
lips . . . in this day of Coty lipstick.” 


NEW TIRE IDEA! 


KEEPS YOU SAFE—SAVES YOU MONEY 


TWO-TREAD, AIR-COOLED TiRE—NEVER 
WEARS SMOOTH—SAFE TO THE LAST MILE 


- ONS US 50 tum 
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THE SELDERLING RUBBER COMPANY + AKEON, OM0, US & 


SEIBERLING $™ is Goold, 


With what will competition counter? 
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SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY is 
bragging about an “Air-cooled, two- 
tread tire. As the tire revolves, the 
ventilating holes close under the weight 
of the car, forcing out destructive heat. 
As the holes open—cool air is drawn 
in.... As the first tread wears off 
—these holes become grooves form- 
ing the second anti-skid tread which 
gtips and protects until the final mile.” 
The tire that “breathes” is patented, 
which should make competitors bite 
their nails dolefully. 


JELL-WELL dessert seals “pure fruit 
flavors in cubes. Full strength no mat- 
ter how long it’s kept. Pure white 
crystals of naturally dry ingredients 
plus two cubes of sealed-in flavor. . . . 
Other brands dry out in the powder. 
No old-style dessert, with its ‘extract’ 
thinly spread through a dry powder, 
can compare... . Exclusive!” Ad- 
vertising is mow running in Pacific 
Coast newspapers. 


How 20 Firms Handle 
Credit Problems by Mail 


(Continued from page 521) 


we should regret the necessity of rolling up 
our sleeves and wading in with the usua| 
collection tactics. However, unless this bal. 
ance is paid right away, and in any event 
before March 30, we are going to be, like 
Brother Crawford's wife, “Very Unhappy’ 
and hard to get along with. 

“Please send us a check for this $448.87 
at once and date it any time you wish jus 
so it isn’t later than March 30. We want 
to be assured that at least this much of the 
account is paid this month and if you can 
clean up all that is due, so much the better,” 


Where Mr. Matthews knows a delin. 
quent customer personally he sends 
him this letter. Couched in familiar 
terms, it nevertheless means business— 
and it generally brings a check: 


“There is no use taking up your time and 
mine to re-hash the situation of your past 
due indebtedness and your various promises, 
and this letter is principally to remind you 
that you have only four more days in which 
to accomplish those things you set out to do 
during this month. I sincerely hope you 
will see that nothing stands in the way of 
your carrying out your plans to reduce your 
account at least $600 before April 1. 

“Bill, we have gone the second mile with 
you and apparently it isn’t appreciated in 
the least. Our further handling of the 
account is going to depend on you... . If! 
can’t get anywhere with you (and it is obvi- 
ous that I can’t) then I will have to place 
the account with somebody who may be 
able to accomplish more than I have. 

“Our dilly-dallying with the account over 
these several weeks should be an indication 
to you that we are reluctant to take any 
action that might cause you any unnecessary 
embarrassment or expense, and if we do fol- 
low such a course it will be because you 
forced the situation through failure to evi- 
dence any actual interest in reducing your 
account. So the matter rests entirely in 
your hands. I hope you will send the nec- 
essary payment just as soon as you receive 
this letter.” 


O. C. L. Mann, credit manager of 
Igleheart Brothers, Inc., Evansville, 
Indiana, had the unusual experience of 
getting a payment from a bankrupt. 
Says Mr. Mann, “This man went 
through bankruptcy several years ago 
and, after receiving his discharge, con- 
sented to give us a note for the amount 
due Igleheart Bros. at the time he 
went into bankruptcy. 

“Payments were made from time to 
time on this note, but during the de- 
pression years the payments were few 
and far between. This letter brought 
forth a payment on an account that 


the majority of the creditors charged - 


off years ago after the bankruptcy: 


“You know when you write letter after 
letter and receive no response, one some- 
times questions whether he has lost the 
ability to say something interesting, of 
whether our inquiries have lost their ap- 
peal. 

“The credit man’s job is no bed of roses. 
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We h2ve had two representatives here all 


week, {com a firm of Certified Public Ac- 
countants, making their annual audit and, 
in going over our Accounts Receivable, 
when they came to your account, they 
wanted to know why we were still carrying 
this as a receivable. 

“We told them that you had been a 
victim of circumstances but that we felt 
sure you intended to pay the remainder still 
due on your note when you were able to 
do 2 


“However, they countered with ‘This 
gentleman hasn’t paid anything on these 
notes since April 20, 1931,’ and we had to 
admit that it was true, but that we still 
hadn't entirely lost faith but believed that 
you intended to pay the remainder still due. 

"We still don’t believe that we used bad 
judgment, but you know another partial 
payment would be an indication that our 
judgment wasn't far wrong. Can't we 
count on receiving your remittance by re- 
turn mail?” 

H. J. Martin, credit manager of the 
Martin Band Instrument Company, 
Elkhart, Indiana, ‘seldom writes let- 
ters as ‘tough’ as these, but the situa- 
tion called for extreme measures.” 


The buyers responded in both in- 
stances : 


“Perhaps you couldn't pay anything on 
your account of $175, but at least you 
could have answered our letter of the 18th. 
You must not care very much whether you 
ever pay us Or not. 

“For years we have placed our resources 
at the service of our dealers. We've car- 
ried their accounts months past maturity to 
favor them, when we could have used the 
money nicely and needed it, and we've al- 
ways considered their interests without a 
thought of ours, in our zeal to give them 
100% service. And many have appreciated 
it, too, and have reciprocated, but you're 
one of those who hasn’t, and it’s just high 
time that we come in for a bit of this 
consideration. We must have it too; for 
without it we'll be forced to protect our- 
selves, regardless of consequences. 

“It's just this—there’s no use in either of 
us stalling any more; something’s got to 
be done about your account right now, and 
it would be much nicer and more agreeable 
for both of us for you to do it rather than 
for us to. But if you don’t, we'll have 
to; it’s up to you.” 

* * * 
_“There’s a lot of talk about our having 
finally rounded that much sought corner to 
prosperity, and at times most of us are a 
bit skeptical of it, but frankly if collections 
are any criterion, the depression is over. 

“For many of those dealers whom we 
have carried over the hump have come 
through and paid up, confirming the confi- 
dence we've always had in them. But 
you're one of the few that hasn’t, and just 
why we don’t know. But we do know 
that if you are as indifferent about paying 

you are about answering our letters, 
you just don’t give a darn. 

“And if that’s it, we'll simply have to go 

ead and try to collect from you. But 
we hate to take any action against an ac- 

unt that we've fostered and cherished as 
ng as we have yours, and hence this 
tinal appeal for voluntary payment; do 

id us your check for $165 now. Surely 

eve waited long enough, and you have 

ur credit standing to consider, too.” 


(Part II of this article will appear 
n an early issue—THE Epirors.) 
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Exceptional passenger comforts on these gleaming 
white liners—all-outside rooms, real beds, mechanical 
ventilation, permanent outdoor pools, deck ballrooms, 
dance orchestras . . . with service and cuisine that 
made a reputation! 
FROM NEW YORK-A wide selection of cruises of 10 to 20 days—variously 
to HAVANA, JAMAICA, B. W. I., PANAMA CANAL ZONE, COLOMBIA, 


S. A., COSTA RICA, GUATEMALA, HONDURAS. Rates vary from $115 to 
$215 minimum. Sailings Thursdays and Saturdays. No passports required. 


FROM NEW ORLEANS —Attractive cruises of 9 to 16 days—variously to 
HAVANA, GUATEMALA, HONDURAS, PANAMA. Minimum rates vary 
from $80 to $143. Sailings Wednesdays and Saturdays. No passports required. 


Similar “Guest Cruises” from 
Los Angeles Harbor and San Francisco 


Also through service from all ports 


Prom CALIFORNIA 


Apbly any Authorized Travel Agency or Pier 3, 
North River, or 332 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


UNITED Fruir COMPANY 
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Cleveland, San Francisco, Chicago 


Be Best Markets 


Districts to 


USINESS activity for the na- 

tion as a whole increased 
B slightly during March as com- 

pared with February. The im- 
provement recorded, however, was not 
sO great as is seasonally normal, and 
thus on an adjusted basis most pub- 
lished indices showed a marked de- 
cline for the month. Compared with 
March of a year ago, production ac- 
tivity was about unchanged. In the case 
of retail trade, however, the figures for 
March, for the nation as a whole, av- 
eraged approximately 8% lower than a 
year ago. This decline was due pri- 
marily to the change in the date of 
Easter. For the same reason, the com- 
parisons of April, 1935, with April, 
1934, will be exceptionally favorable. 


Boom Times for Cleveland 


The Cleveland Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict continues to be the best sales ter- 
ritory in the nation. During the past 
three months business activity in this 
district has assumed boom proportions. 
The automobile industry, the rubber 
industry, the plate glass industry, and 
even the textile industry in this dis- 
trict, have all operated at near capacity 
levels. The clothing factories had to 
extend the number of hours of opera- 
tion above that permitted in the code. 
As a result of this activity, the pur- 
chasing power available in the district 
has shown marked improvement. Thus, 
despite the apparently unfavorable 
trend of retail sales in this district in 
March as compared with a year ago, 
the outlook for sales is very favorable. 

Second only to that of Cleveland is 
the San Francisco Reserve District. 
Practically all lines of manufacturing 
within this area were materially 
higher than in the preceding month 
and the corresponding period of 1934. 
The lumber industry, petroleum indus- 
try, manufactures of iron and steel, and 
automobile manufacturing, all showed 
substantial improvement. Building ac- 
tivity, which was relatively dull during 
February in this district, increased 
sharply during March to a level almost 
double the total that prevailed in 
March, 1934. Under these conditions, 
it is logical to expect a marked im- 
provement in retail trade in this dis- 
trict during the immediate future. In 
this connection, it might be noted that 
sales of agricultural implements, which 
have figured so importantly in the 
business of this area during the 
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past several months, were approximate- 
ly 40% above January of this year 
and 30% above February, 1934. Dur- 
ing the first two months of this year, 
sales of agricultural implements have 
averaged 47.3% above the correspond- 
ing period of 1934. 

Although the outlook is most favor- 
able in the Cleveland and San Fran- 
cisco Districts, the Chicago Federal Re- 
serve District was the only one to show 
a net gain in sales during March as 
compared with March, 1934. However, 
this is not so significant as appears at 
first glance, because a year ago sales 
were relatively low in this district. 
Nevertheless, this development is en- 
couraging and is due, to a great extent, 
to the marked improvement that has 
occurred in automobile, steel and as- 
sociated industries. This district ranks 
favorably with San Francisco and 
Cleveland as regards the outlook for 
future sales. 

Prospects in the southern districts 
are becoming relatively less favorable 
than have prevailed in the recent past. 
Textile manufacturing has declined 
considerably, and the outlook continues 
unfavorable because of the processing 
tax and the NRA. During 1934 the 
southern districts were excellent mar- 
kets because of the large increase in 
purchasing power which was distrib- 
uted throughout the South in the form 
of benefit payments for cotton acreage 
reduction. In the immediate future, 
however, the purchasing power of the 
southern states will be adversely af- 
fected by the curtailed domestic and 
foreign demand for American cotton, 
which has resulted from the high price 
policy of the NRA. 

In the western districts of St. Louis, 
Kansas City, and Dallas, sales are not 
likely to show much improvement in 
the immediate future. The possibility 
of another drought is an important 
factor in this connection. While pur- 
chasing power now available in these 
districts is favorable, the prospects of 
future income are so uncertain that 


sales will tend to be restricted. [t 
will require unusually favorable 
weather conditions or large government 
expenditures to raise this year’s farm 
income above that of 1934. The latest 
action of the Treasury in increasing the 
price of silver will not increase the 
total purchasing power of these dis. 
tricts by more than several million dol- 
lars. The silver towns, however, 
should be a slightly better sales market 
over the next few months. 

The showing made in retail trade 
within the districts of Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia was unfavor- 
able. Manufacturing activity in cot- 
ton, rayon, and boots and shoes, all of 
which constitute a very important part 
of the business of these three districts, 
was curtailed sharply during the month 
of March. The uncertainty regarding 
the coal industry also adversely affected 
sales, particularly in the Philadelphia 
district. While actual production of 
coal increased very sharply during 
March, rising to the highest point in 
several years, the threatened strikes 
created a state of mind unfavorable to 
sales. 


Textile Sections Lag 


As to the outlook for the districts 
of Boston, New York and Philadel- 
phia, prospects are not bright. Cotton 
textile activity has been curtailed about 
25%. Rayon manufacturing has been 
reduced and boot and shoe manufac- 
turing must be curtailed further. The 
sharp increase in costs resulting from 
the processing tax and the NRA is.in- 
creasing consumers’ resistance and 
making it more difficult for the cotton 
manufacturers to pass the burden of 
the tax on to the consumer. Until 
these burdens are lifted from the in- 
dustry, it seems that sales prospects 
will continue rather unfavorable in 
these districts. 

In summarizing, it seems evident 
that sales will be spotty and vary wide- 
ly in the different districts of the na- 
tion. Yet pros~ ects for sales for the 
nation as a whue are favorable, and 
some gains are expected. Further- 


more, it seems that the sales agents - 


will have to be much more selective 
and cautious in preparing their sales 
policies. The Reserve Districts of 
Cleveland, San Francisco and Chicago, 
in the order listed, appear to be the 
best sales territories at the present time 
and for the immediate future. 
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First announcement of the contest. 


Chicago Children Act 
as Judges of Hydrox 
Ice Cream Contest 


One teen age boy or girl plus a 
saucer Of ice cream equals happiness. 
Hydrox Ice Cream Corporation, Chi- 
cago, using this sure-fire formula in an 
essay contest, is getting a slightly dif- 
ferent answer: Publicity and sales. An 
unusual feature of the contest is that 
youngsters, representing the Boy and 
Girl Scouts and other organizations, 
act as judges. Prizes range from “‘free 
ice cream every week for six months” 
to 1,000 single servings of melting de- 
liciousness. 

Contestants write the story of their 
most thrilling adventure, or of “‘the 
finest thing they have known any 
other boy or girl to do.” Prizes are 
awarded weekly, beginning April 13. 
After the judges have selected the 
winning story, it is illustrated in a full 
color page advertisement, cartoon style. 

The judges, called the “Hy Coun- 
cil,” consist of one member of the 
Chicago Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, 
Boys’ Brotherhood Republic, Junior 
Y. M. C. A. and so on. They are 
paid $2 a week for passing on the 
manuscripts. 

Hydrox first introduced the plan in 
ab. and w. announcement in the Chi- 
cago American. That paper will carry 
the campaign exclusively. The cartoon 
dramatizations of winning stories ap- 
pear in the American's Saturday comic 
section, together with pictures of the 
writers. 

Copy in the preliminary ads was 
simple: ‘‘Remember these are your 
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own stories that are going to be pic- 


tured. And boys and girls of your 
own age are going to decide on the 
winners. ... If you write about the 
finest thing you have known any other 
boy or girl to do, and a prize is won, 
there will be two prizes—one for the 
person who told the story and one for 
the person who did the fine thing. . . . 
The Hy Council will decide the win- 
ners, and will have the power to in- 
vite thousands of other boys and girls 
to free ice cream parties at Hydrox.”’ 

While only 1,003 prizes are given 
each week, it is a certainty that many 
times that number of youngsters will 
read the advertisements, enter the con- 
test and talk to winners and contest- 


ants. In all of this, the name Hydrox 
will gain wide circulation among Chi- 
cago’s younger set. Hydrox hopes that 
the campaign will induce thousands of 
Johnnies and Marys to say, “Gimme 
Hydrox’’ to soda fountain clerks. If 
they form the habit now, it is reason- 
able to assume, Johnny and Mary will 
continue to ask for Hydrox when they 
grow into Mr. and Mrs. The J. R. 
Hamilton Agency, Chicago, worked out 
the idea and is handling the campaign. 


George H. Ralls has resigned as director 
of sales of the parts division of the Chrysler 
Corporation to become president of Pressure 
Castings, Inc., of Cleveland. Formerly he 
was president of the Gabriel Company. 
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NEW YORK OFFICE: 1440 Broadway 
BOSTON: James F. Fay, Statler Building 


it that WOR commands such listener loyalty? . . 


taining and helpful programs. . 


BAMBERGER BROADCASTING SERVICE, INC. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


LOVALTY..... 


pleases us—to programs rather than to stations . - . Why. 


then, do we tune in again and again on WOR? Why is 


. The 


answer lies in the quality and variety of WOR's enter- 


. programs planned to 


please metropolitan audiences... And the number 
of our listeners has been greatly increased by our new 
50,000-watt high fidelity transmitter—serving as 


it does profitable NEW markets. 


CHICAGO: Wm. G. Rambeau Company, Tribune Tower 


+ SAN FRANCISCO: Wm, G, Rambeau Company, Russ Building 
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Kendall Mills Abandons Fixed 


Auto Allowances for Salesmen 


HE Kendall Mills division of 

The Kendall Company, cotton 

textiles, surgical dressings and 

allied products, has made sub- 
stantial savings im its auto expense com- 
pensation to salesmen by combining a 
mileage rate and a flat monthly sum. 
Further, inequalities to certain salesmen 
resulting from a flat mileage rate are 
eliminated. No man is overpaid, nor 
is any underpaid. 

Formerly, the company allowed its 
forty representatives, who cover the 
entire country, a flat rate of 614 cents 
per mile for operation of their cars. 
This system was easy to understand 
and simple to operate; yet it had ele- 
ments of unfairness to salesmen, and 
was costly to the company. With a 
flat mileage allowance, the rate even 
at 61/4 cents is inadequate for fixed 
charges where a salesman’s mileage is 
low, and is apt to be excessive where 
the mileage is high. In the Kendall 
Mills sales force, some men, grossing 
small yearly mileage, were out of 
pocket. Other men, with high figures 
on their speedometers, were netting 
out of their auto receipts as much as 
$500 a year in extra compensation. 


Plan Both Workable and Fair 


The twofold reimbursement plan 
now in force provides: 

Payment of 2.9 cents per mile as a 
flat mileage rate covering pure running 
costs such as gas, oil, grease, tires, re- 
pairs. (This rate was revised to the 
above figure at the beginning of the 
year, to reflect increased costs since the 
study was originated.) 

Payment of a fixed amount, $35 
each period (the company operates on 
a 13-period year) is made in addition. 
This extra sum covers the salesman’s 
fixed charges. 

These payments are based on Ford, 
Plymouth or Chevrolet operation. The 
previous 61/, cent rate had been cal- 
culated on a car in the $1,000 price 
class. 

Automobile costs are of two types— 
fixed and variable. Fixed costs, such 
as obsolescence or depreciation, and 
insurance, are practically the same 
whether a car is driven one mile or 
10,000. The previous company prac- 
tice, in spite of this fact, allowed a flat 
rate per mile, which assumed that costs 
vary in direct proportion to the mile- 
age. Total annual fixed costs of a light 
car, such as the present Kendall Mills 
plan adopts, are based on the follow- 
ing items: 
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Depreciation ............ $200 
Garage, at home or over- 
PE -rliecestensae ks 129 
Imsurance .............. 72 
0 ee 42 
ee 10 
RS crewcevecennewe 2 
SEs a dee ocean atone $455 


The injustice of the fixed rate per 
mile as the only reimbursement for car 
operation is demonstrated in the fol- 
lowing table, which shows the differ- 
ence between annual costs under vari- 
ous mileages and the amount received 
at 61, cents per mile: 


Variable Amount 
Costs Total Received 


Annual Fixed (at 2%s¢ Actual (at 6%¢ 

Mileage Costs per mile) Costs per mile) 
4 .. 5,000 $386 $125 $511 $325 
B .. 9,000 386 237 623 618 
C ..10,000 386 250 636 650 
D ..15,000 386 375 761 975 
E 


. -20,000 386 500 886 1,300 


It will be noted that A was penalized 
$186, whereas C, D and E were over- 
paid $14, $214 and $414 respectively. 
The unfairness of a flat mileage rate 
as the sole method of compensation is 
obvious where there is a wide varia- 
tion in mileage from the average upon 
which that rate is figured. This was 
decidedly the situation in the Kendall 


Mills organization under the 61/, cen 
regime, states S. D. Chamberlain 
executive in charge of the field sale 
organization. 

On the other hand, if a salesman j 
allowed only a fixed weekly or month. 
ly amount for the operation of his car 
he is placed under the temptation ty 
run the car just as cheaply as possible 
He has an incentive to underrun, pre. 
cisely as the 614 cent plan gave him 
an invitation to overrun. In either in. 
stance, the company lost directly or in. 
directly. 

As was to be expected, there wer 
some complaints from Kendall sale. 
men when the new auto allowance pro. 
gtam went into effect. To several i 
appeared as a reduction in their total 
income, says Mr. Chamberlain. But 
the long term result of the new plan 
will be unquestionably fair. Already 
it is proving beneficial in its increase 
of the automobile’s usefulness as ; 
selling tool, at lower expense. 

Of immediate benefit to the com- 
pany are the savings made in sales ex. 
pense. Future benefits are the in. 
tangibles of an improved attitude of 
the sales force toward using a car in 
making calls. There will be less 
tendency to overrun; and, company 
executives believe, the inclination to 
underrun will be slight. All costs, in- 
cluding fixed charges, are guaranteed, 
and are paid in such a way as to pro- 
vide neither a premium nor a penalty 
for operating a light car. 


Sun-Dine Canned Citrus Juices, 
at Higher Price, Outsell Rivals 


HE Sun-Dine Company, Phila- 

delphia, with only five salesmen 

—two operating in and around 

that city, two in New York and 
one in Chicago—with the help of a 
few brokers will sell this year about 
$1,000,000 of canned orange and 
grapefruit juice. 

In the two years that Sun-Dine prod- 
ucts have been on the market they have 
come close to dominating their field. 
The total United States pack of grape- 
fruit juice last year, for example, was 
about 700,000 cases. It will be, pre- 
sumably, about as large this year. Sun- 
Dine alone is now packing 5,400 cases 
daily of grapefruit juice, and expects 


‘to have a total of 300,000 for this 


year. Present daily production of Sun- 
Dine orange juice is now about 2,000 
cases. 

The products have been sold thus far 
without advertising. They have been 
retailed at a higher price than those of 
competition—two for a quarter, usual- 
ly, in the New York area, as compared 


with 10 cents straight for the others. 
But retailers, wholesalers and chains 
have been won to them. The word 
about Sun-Dine and its “‘stero-vac” 
process has gone ‘round, and consum- 
ers have formed the habit. 

“Stero-vac” is a means of canning 
which requires the use of no preserva- 
tive. In the top of each can is a valve. 
Steam pressure is shot through this 
valve and the contents of the can so 
quickly—seven and one-half seconds— 
that the juice and can are sterilized, 
but otherwise unaffected. Other steriliz- 
ing processes, the Sun-Dine people say, 
require from 15 to 30 minutes. 

L. Frederick Gieg, president and ex- 
officio sales manager of the concern, 
formerly was president of the Acme 
Can Company. Several years ago he 
heard of the stero-vac process, develop- 
ed by an old inventor, and bought con- 
trol of it. Then, with Dr. Henry Ayers, 
formerly of the Federal Department of 
Agriculture, he worked for five years 
to perfect it. 
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As O. 8. Chase, Eastern sales man- 
ager of the company, tells SM, they 
were exceedingly careful in developing 
the product. When they were quite 
sure it was “right’’ they made up a 
pack, kept it for eighteen months, and 
then tried it to see how it was. 

They were, and are, careful about 
other phases of the production. Sun- 
Dine has three grapefruit juice plants 
now—-respectively, in Florida, Texas 
and California. When the frost hap- 
ens to bite one of these sections, as 
it did recently in Florida, they ignore 
that crop that season and concentrate 
on the other plants. There are orange 
juice plants in California and Florida. 
Only Valencias are used. The Florida 
orange packing period is in the Spring, 
the California in the Summer. The 
Sun-Dine people work fast to prevent 
spoilage. They say they pay the grow- 
ets higher prices. 

The fruit, Mr. Chase explains, is 
picked and squeezed by hand. Hand- 
squeezing, he says, eliminates the oil 
that comes out of the rind. The can- 
ning machinery is of stainless steel. 


Sampling Chief Sales Tool 


Two years ago the products were put 
on the market. To insure that results 
from the process lived up to their ex- 
pectations, they did not license other 
canners to use it, but developed their 
own Sun-Dine brand. | Gunelaih juice 
was first. The orange juice came only 
last Summer. 

For six months Mr. Chase toured the 
East and Middle West, explaining the 
process to the trade. He showed pic- 
tures of plants and methods. But he 
sold chiefly through sampling. The 
price was a sore spot, and many a 
wholesaler and chain executive, even 
after sampling, was not convinced that 
people, in those economical times, 
could be persuaded to pay as much as 
50% more for it. 

They got a start with some of them, 
though; and then got into the stores 
with demonstrations and sampling. 
That broke the ice. People did buy. 

In the New York Metropolitan area 
now, for instance, Mr. Chase points 
out, 95% of the chains, 65% of the 
independent grocers, carry Sun-Dine. 
The wholesalers carrying it there in- 
clude such names as R. C. Williams, 
Austin, Nichols and Seeman Brothers. 
Brokers are helping in Boston, Pitts- 
burgh, Los Angeles and Minneapolis. 
The process is beginning to take hold. 

There will be a more formal sales 
‘ampaign aided by trade and consumer 
idvertising through McKee and AIl- 
bright, Philadelphia, Sun-Dine agency, 
inaugurated in the near future. Sun- 
Dine may be applied to a whole new 
line of canned fruits and vegetables. 
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You Know the Greatest 
Sales Force! 


NTHUSIASM selis goods. You know what enthusiastic 
salesmen do. You’ve enthused them—and then you’ve seen 
them sell. 


But the greatest sales force you’ve ever seen, is one that you can 
put to work for you tomorrow—selling your product into every 
worthwhile, every boy-home in the country. That’s what boys 
They know 
They sell themselves—and then their en- 


do. They’re alert, they’re plastic, unprejudiced. 
no discouragement. 
thusiasm makes them sell the rest of the family. 


Or the 


Remember 


Remember your boy’s enthusiasm about that new car? 
job the kid next door did for a short-wave radio? 
your boyhood—how you sold your family on what you wanted? 


Millions of dollars are spent by boys each year for things they 
themselves buy. Millions more are spent by their families for 
things that boys need—or want—or have convinced their fami- 


lies they should own. 
This sales force, this enthusiasm, will carry your product to new 
Let your advertising agency tell your story to the 


Watch 


your own salesmen enthuse as they find selling easier. See your 


sales peaks. 
boys of America—and watch them go to work for you. 


product sell at a cost that is unbelievably low—into America’s 
finest homes— 


Readers 


of boys’ magazines—and there are over 2,000,000 of them—come 


Because that’s what boys’ magazines will do for you. 


from the better homes. Readers of boys’ magazines represent 


the cream of America’s buying market today. 


item it may make him 
distrustful of advertis- 
ing all the rest of his 


spare years, 1929 to life. Our great respon- 
1935. THE OPEN *- sibility is to youth—to 
ROAD FOR BOYS is future man and adver- 
a clean magazine of THE tising. 

healthful activity ap- 


CREAM 
OF THE 
BOY’S MARKET 


A magazine must be 
good that has made its 
greatest growth in the 


There is the cream of 
every market. Eight 
hundred thousand cop- 
ies of their favorite 
magazines are read 
each month by about 
2,400,000 boys. THE 
OPEN ROAD FOR 
BOYS contributes 825,- 
000 readers each month. 


pealing to boys in their 
formative years. Ours 
is a great responsibility 
to advertising. We can- 
not take a chance on 
the smallest classified 
advertisement without 
full investigation. Ifa 
boy is misled on a 10c 


We have many facts. 
We'll help you prepare 
advertising or adver- 


*Open Road 
for Boys 275,000 


i 
Aner yo 275,000 tising literature from 
Boy’s Life 250,000 the boy angle through 


our Editorial slant on 
boys and boy habits. 


800,000 X 3 


THE OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS MACAZINE 


729 Boylston St., Boston @ Chanin Bldg., New York © 307 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
NELSON J. PEABODY, Advertising Director 


THE BOY IS STILL THE FATHER OF THE MAN! 
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Radio Fade-ins 


The Name Please? 


When one considers the elaborate A-for- 
Alfred-T-for-Thomas system used by the 
telephone companies to assure the correct 
transmission of a difficult name, there seems 
no harm for radio to be on the safe side 
and spell out more of the difficult trade 
names used in their programs. Especially if 
those trade names represent fairly new 
products. 

A fairly new trade name on the air 
(the sponsor has just renewed his first con- 
tract over a national chain) was recently 
put to the test in a radio advertising class 
at New York University. A straight com- 
mercial announcement used on the air the 
day before, was read to the class. The 
product name (a difficult one) appeared 
three times in the script. It was not spell- 
ed out. The class was asked to write the 
name of the product and to state whether 
they had heard of it before. 

Here are the results: 

47% were so far off in their spelling 
that they could not have identified the prod- 
uct at dealers. 

26% were incorrect but close enough to 
identify the product. 

27% spelled the name correctly (of this 
group over half had heard of the product 
before). 

Of the total, only 13% had ever heard 
of the product. 


Hey, Mister Dealer! 


An effective and outstanding coordination 
of media was used by the Lambert Phar- 
macal Company in merchandising their 
Metropolitan Grand Opera radio series for 
Listerine products. 

To build up a listener consumer audi- 


cutout figures of the stars. He was given 
druggist and consumer statements of ap- 
preciation for the program, he was told 
that already 1,150 tons of merchandise had 
been shipped to interested dealers. In 
short—and long—he was well enough sold 
to lend his shoulder to the job of putting 
over the program and the product. 

Nor were the wholesaler outlets over- 
looked in this thorough merchandising job. 
They too were treated to an intensive mer- 
chandising campaign which included direct- 
mail, direct solicitation and an eight-page 
jobber salesman booklet dramatizing the 
radio program appeal and containing am- 
munition to sell the druggist. 

And thus thoroughly do those work who 
realize that the way merchandising plans 
are handled can make or break a radio pro- 
gram. 


House Cleaning 

Broadcasting stations have had their 
own censors for years. We surmise that in 
the beginning, these well-meaning com- 
mercial editors put up a good, but often 
losing fight, to clean up commercials for 
the public. But broadcasting companies 
have come to see that censorship is to 
the advantage of the station, the public and, 
most of all, the sponsors themselves. Case 
in point: The recent announcement by the 
National Broadcasting Company of the new 
Department of Continuity Acceptance to see 
that material offered is “fair to radio 
listeners, is ethical advertising and common- 
sense and good taste.” 

Columbia Broadcasting Company, too, is 
doing its share to clean up the air. We 
quote Variety for an item telling of Colum- 
bia’s crack down on the Ex-Lax jingle 


ence, tie-ins were made in all Lambert rhymes which by many radio listeners were 
magazine advertise- thought to border 
ments and four- a on the offensive. 
: pe pert ; “And,” says Vari- 
inch spotlight |THE SEASON'S MOST SENSATIONAL (//)0{</ OPPORTUNITY ys V 
ads were used in U 


a long list of news- 


| mat Se 
papers. 5 fh / EA, - 


To build up 
dealer cooperation 
and be assured that 
the consumer 
would have plenty 
to remind him of 
these delightful pro- 
grams at the point 
of purchase, attrac- 
tive advertisements 


Ties Up With The Season's Most Sensational Broadcast 


Festa] as the 


LIsSTERINES CRAND OPERA OFFER 


ety, ‘“Ex-Lax peo- 
ple took it okey.” 


Gilmore 
Mdsg. 
Using the 


OFFER MO. 1508 


Columbia - Don 
network on 
west coast, 
the Gilmore Oil 


rt 


were directed to 
the dealer through 
leading drug pub- 
lications. Drug 
Topics, for ex- 
ample, carried cen- 
ter spread ads on December 17, January 

and February 4, at a time when the 
Grand Opera program was getting under 
way. The advertisements sold the dealer 
not only on the radio show but, more im- 
portant from .a standpoint of results, on 
how the dealer could make the most ef- 
fective tie-ups to get the most sales. He 
was told in his favorite trade paper about 
this profit opportunity, about the Grand 
Opera offer a special balanced assortment 
of Listerine tooth powder. He was sold 
on a unique three-dimension counter dis- 
play, a miniature Metropolitan stage with 
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One of the series of double spread dealer 
ads which appeared in Drug Topics tieing- 
in dealer display to offer 
Grand Opera series of broadcast programs. 


Company is offer- 
ing its ‘Strange 
As It May Seem” 
program, beginn- 
ing March 22. 
Based on the popu- 
lar newspaper car- 
toon featured by John Hix, which is read 
every day in the nation’s newspapers and 
seen every day in the nation’s motion picture 
houses, this program should have a tremen- 
dous ready-made audience. 

But the Gilmore Company is making sure 
of lining up that audience at the dials by 
using newspapers in 97 coast cities with a 
combined circulation of 2,960,000. Also 
billboards, gasoline station advertising ban- 
ners, literature and dealer helps will be 
used to merchandise this program to the 
public as well as to feature the merits of 
the new “Record Breaker Gasoline.” 


to Listerine’s 


BY PETER PERCH 


Chevrolet’s “Spots” 


Five musical selections, five commercial 
announcements (including opening and 
closing)—that is a sample of the new 
Chevrolet electrically transcribed, 15. 
minute spot program as presented to the 
radio public on April 12. 

The Chevrolet program (including some 
250 to 300 stations) may be a big advance 
in spot broadcasting, but it is not going to 
help electrically transcribed programs with 
the listener if it continues to ape the 
methods used by phonograph separate. 
record programs. 

The World Broadcasting System has done 
a good job on the transcriptions. A better 
balance in running in the commercials 
would place this program above criticism 
from the listening public, to whom, un- 
fortunately, the electrically transcribed pro- 
gram and the lowly phonograph record are 
still one and the same animal. 


New NBC Handbook 


In keeping with the increasing interest in 
merchandising the radio program, NBC has 
issued a review of its publication ‘Broad- 
cast Merchandising.” The review covers 
the merchandising activities of NBC clients 
from August, 1933, to January, 1935. 

The volume is cross-indexed to show 
such classifications as radio offers, tie-ins, 
salesmen’s portfolios, newspaper advertising, 
window displays, and references to indi- 
vidual merchandising methods. 


“T’m Your Best Friend” 


Lucky Strike’s “best friend” campaign 
originated by Barron G. Collier, Jr. (see 
SM, March 1, 1935), is progressing. From 
car card, newspaper and magazine, the 
theme is now going to radio. Today will 
see the air premiere of Lucky Strike’s “‘The 
Hit Parade’ (8 to 9, EST, NBC-WEAF 
network). This variety hour will feature 
Lennie Hayton’s 45-piece dance orchestra 
and each week’s program will be built 
around the 15 songs which the public cur- 
rently is whistling and singing. Here's 
hoping there will be some sparkling dra- 
matic commercials featuring “I’m Your 
Best Friend,” patterned after the magazine 
and newspaper technique. 


Amateur Gets Break 


Whatever may be said about amateur 
hours, none will question their value in dis- 
covering new talent. A recent find is 
Wyoming Jack O’Brien who first appeared 
on Major Bowes’ amateur hour March 24, 
and who later was signed to broadcast daily 
for a week over NBC’s WEAF. The cow- 
boy, so the story goes, came to New York 
from a California dude ranch to solicit cus- 
tomers for the coming season and stayed t 
sing. He has since appeared at the Albes 
in Brooklyn and the Palace in New York 
and has been called upon by RCA-Victor 
to record some of his 132 cowboy songs. 


Criticisms, opinions and suggested sub- 
jects for discussion in this department wil! 
receive prompt attention if mailed to: Peter 
Perch, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York. 
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I. S. Randall becomes sales manager of 
the Continental Distilling Corporation of 
Philadelphia, producers of Rittenhouse 
Square rye, Dixie Belle gin, and the Clas- 
st in sic line of cordials. Mr. Randall was for- 
has merly general sales manager of the 
pad- Frosted Foods Division of General Foods 
vers Corporation, and served two terms as 
ents president of the Sales Executives Club of 
New York. 
10W 
ins, 
ing, 
di- F Woollcott Upsets Tradi- 
tional Idea of Mass Appeal 
»> 
| (Continued from page 525) 
ign 
see other example of the extent of the 
a bookish public. 
“ill The only person who saw Wooll- 
he cott’s material in advance was the 
AF agency’s production chief who stage- 
~ managed the program. Woollcott some- 
ilt times kidded Cream of Wheat in his 
ir- genial way but that was no worry to 
’s the sponsor. Woollcott was brought 
ns up on Cream of Wheat, he told them 


when he took the job, and in anything 
he said about it his genuine liking for 
it appeared. There was no fear that this 
man would ever commit an error of 
taste. He sometimes spontaneously 
made suggestions for the sales talk in- 
terludes. 

Woollcott’s radio mail averaged 400 
letters a week. The Columbia Broad- 
casting Company told the sponsors 
that he received the largest number of 
high-grade letters of any artist on their 
network. To one offer of excerpts from 
his book, While Rome Burns, he re- 
ceived over 30,000 requests. 

Woollcott’s radio letters were not 
followed up by Cream of Wheat with 
iny sales literature. All the letters were 
received and answered by Woollcott 
personally with the aid of three secre- 
taties. No complete analysis of all the 
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mail received had been made prior to 
the end of the first period of twenty- 
six weeks. From time to time, a random 
batch of letters with return addresses 
was sent to the agency and a check was 
made with reference to distribution 
over the United States, size of towns 
and cities and location of the addresses 
in the various income group areas in 
large cities. These checks confirmed 
the conclusion that the response came 
from all locations and classes of buyers. 
The letters appeared to be equally 
divided between men and women 
writers. 

The conclusions about the response 
to Alexander Woollcott’s broadcast no 
doubt will be studied from many 
angles. Woollcott is an entertainer of 
a specialized appeal. It is a character- 


istic of the kind of people to whom 
he appeals that they are very articulate 
and likely to write letters to a man like 
Woollcott. Hence, by this dispropor- 
tionate responsiveness, they might seem 
to be more numerous than they are. 
Unquestionably the value of the pro- 
gram to Cream of Wheat has been 
great and the response exactly fitted to 
their requirements. 

About one-third of Cream of 
Wheat’s advertising appropriation goes 
to radio—the bulk to magazines. Dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1935 magazine 
expenditures amounted to approximate- 
ly $115,500; radio time cost about 
While no final decision has 
yet been made, it is probable that the 
Woollcott programs will be resumed, 
under the same sponsorship, in the Fall. 


$32,000. 


Power? 


sales territories? . 


etc., etc? 


Announcing a 
Prize Contest 


@ How Did You Use the April 10 Survey of Spending 


@ We are now planning next year’s Survey of Spend- 
ing Power. We wish to make it as practical, as helpful, 
to our readers as possible. 
know how you used this year’s issue. 


@ How was this Survey used in your business? What 
feature did you find most helpful? 


Survey be improved next year? 


@ Was this Survey used for setting sales quotas? . . 
Allocating the advertising appropriation? . 
salesmen’s results against potentialities? . 
. . Checking media circulation figures 
against income and sales? . 


@ For the best letter on how this year’s Survey was 
used and how it might be improved still further, we 
offer a $50 cash prize; $25 as a second prize; $10 as a 
third prize, and three consolation prizes of $5 each. 
The contest is open until October 1. 
SALES MANAGEMENT will be the judges. 


Address entries to Philip Salisbury, 
Executive Editor, Sales Management, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


{ 


We will be helped if we 


How might the 


. . Checking 
. . Defining 


. . Locating new outlets— 


The editors of 
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Portfolio TAB Drama 


The portfolio method of making a 
visual presentation is gaining wider and 
wider popularity in selling. It provides 
an effective means of emphasizing an oral 
story by visual appeal, saves time, follows 
a plan, dramatizes dull or difficult points, 
and has numerous other advantages. And 
now we learn that it is equally effective in 
clarifying and emphasizing a_ written 
message. 

During the past few years, outdoor ad- 
vertising has been subjected to scientific 
study and analysis, which resulted in the 
establishment of Trafic Audit Bureau, Inc., 
an organization sponsored by the ANA, 
AAAA, and OAA for the purpose of check- 
ing and improving the effectiveness of the 
outdoor medium. The circumstances which 
led to the formation of such a Bureau, its 
sponsorship, and something of its methods 
were outlined in the January 15 issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT. 

The Bureau did a great deal of construc- 
tive work. Then, last year, it published 

book, telling all about the genesis and 
development of the organization, who is 
behind it, what it has already done, the 
procedure followed in making its traffic sur- 
veys, the method of computing net adver- 
tising circulation of the outdoor medium, 
and other pertinent matters. This book 
was distributed to advertisers and adver- 
tising agencies free. No doubt it is a very 
good book and should be of genuine in- 
terest and helpfulness to those to whom 
it was directed. At any rate, no criticism 
of the book itself is to be inferred or im- 
plied here. Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that books sometimes aren't read, and some- 
times they aren't thoroughly understood 
even when they are read. 

Perhaps Walker and Company, the prin- 
cipal outdoor advertising agency in Detroit 
and Michigan, suspected something of the 
kind in connection with the “TAB” book. 
Anyway, Walker and Company decided to 
arrange the same facts in the form of a 
visual presentation. 

This they did by preparing a large, 


pyramid-type portfolio, some two and a 
half by thee feet in size, and containing 
34 pages. This presentation embodies ex- 
actly the same information contained in the 
book and follows the same order. The 
only difference is in the method of presen- 
tation. Instead of the written message, it 
dramatizes the same facts by means of 
charts, diagrams, sketches, photographs, 
captions, and other exhibits, all of which 
take advantage of the psychology of visual 
appeal. This is, of course, suppleménted 
by oral comment and explanation. 

Having prepared their portfolio presen- 
tation, representatives of Walker and Com- 
pany went out to show it to those who had 
received, and presumably had read, the 
book from which it was made—and prompt- 
ly learned that it was all news to their 
prospects. During the past four months, 
the portfolio presentation has been made, 
not only to advertisers and agencies in De- 
troit and Michigan, but also to prominent 
ones in both fields throughout the East and 
Middle West, and the results have been 
little short of sensational. 

“We found that many who should be 
vitally interested in this message had not 
read the book at all,’ those who have been 
making the presentation said. “Others had 
merely glanced through it, while others 
claimed to have read it but to have failed 
to grasp its full significance. Without ex- 
ception, those to whom we have taken our 
visual presentation have assured us that they 
now understand and appreciate the facts 
more clearly. In some cases, we have been 
told by advertisers and agency executives 
that they had little idea as to what it all 
meant before they saw this portfolio story. 
Even outdoor advertising representatives 
have remarked that after having witnessed 
this dramatization of the facts, they can go 
out now for the first time and tell the story 
clearly and coherently to their prospects. 

“There has been no difficulty whatever in 
securing appointments to make the presen- 
tation to leading advertisers and agencies in 
all principal cities to which we have gone. 
On the contrary, our difficulty has been in 


Traffic Audit Bureau maps show at a glance just how heavy is the flow of pedestrians, 
auto’, buses and street cars on every main street. 
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finding time to show it to all who wante 
to see it.” 

Walker and Company have also viswalize 
traffic in their home city of Detroit by hay. 
ing prepared traffic flow maps which shoy 
at a glance just how heavy traffic is on each 
principal thoroughfare, as revealed by th 
scientific traffic surveys made for the By. 
reau and audited by it. The gross circulg. 
tion (traffic) on every thoroughfare having 
a total gross movement of 5,000 or more 
people a day is shown on the map by means 
of colors. Red indicates more than 75,099 
daily, blue 50,000 to 75,000, green 25,099 
to 50,000, and so on. An insert lists the 
i3 master counting stations at which traffic 
was clocked, together with a break-down 
of the count, giving the exact number of 
auto, street-car, and bus passengers, the 
pedestrians, and the total at each station 
These statistics are based on more than 
500 counts, made during a period of nine 
months in 1933, and audited in February, 
1934, by the Traffic Audit Bureau, Inc 
Such counts are being made at frequent 
intervals to determine the variations during 
different seasons and different years, and 
some surprising facts have been revealed, 

It has been proved, for example, that 
traffic is little heavier in May or June than 
in March. This is prompting some outdoo: 
advertisers to begin their Spring and Sum. 
mer campaigns earlier than formerly. 

The traffic flow map, obviously, is of 
great value to the outdoor advertiser in se- 
lecting locations for his posters or painted 
panels, and it also has other uses to which 
it is being put by business concerns in many 
different fields. 

One oil company, for example, is using 
these data in locating its new filling stations. 
A cigarette manufacturer used it in 
evaluating window displays in dealers’ 
stores, with the result that it discontinued 
some, added others, and revised the rates 
for still others, all to its very material ad- 
vantage. 


Healy’s Missing Dollar 


Folks in the advertising world are puz- 
zled over one little item in the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company report to the Federal Trade 


and Securities Commission. Fred A. Healy, 
vice-president and advertising director, re- 
ceived $54,000 in 1933. Last year he re- 
ceived a cut. His compensation was only 
$53,999. Was he fined for being tardy one 
morning, or what? That dollar is bothering 
us, and we have a sneaking suspicion that 
the Government is pretty upset about it too. 


McKittrick’s Latest 


Edition Number 20 of McKittrick’s NDA 
Blue Book of advertising agents and their 
accounts was issued last week, and shows a 
gain of 18 pages in the listings—from 662 
pages to 680. The increase is in both num- 
ber of agencies and number of accounts. 


Star-Times Has New Section 


The St. Louis Star-Times recently ran its 
first annual refrigerator section—a 16-page 
section comfortably filled with advertising 
(two pages each from Norge and West- 
inghouse distributors, and smaller space 
from other well-known makes). This is 
supposed to be the first time that a news- 
paper has given the rapidly growing electric 
refrigerator business a news and advertising 
section comparable to the annual automobile 
numbers. 


N. Y. Specials Unite 


Leading representatives have formed th« 
Advertising Representatives Association of 
New York, with Harry J. Prudden, presi 
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First pages of the daily newspapers winning honorable mention among the 135 daily 
newspapers of 50,000 circulation and over entered in the Fifth Exhibition of News- 
paper Typography conducted by N. W. Ayer & Son. They are New York Times, 
which won first place; New York Herald-Tribune, second honorable mention, and 
Washington Evening Star, third honorable mention. The New York Times also was 
awarded the Francis Wayland Ayer cup, sweepstakes prize for the first paper among 


the 1.539 entries in the three circulation divisions. 


Honorable mention among the 


380 papers of 10,000 to 50,000 circulation went to the Hartford Courant, Providence 
Journal, and Sheboygan Press. 


dent; Harry D. Reynolds, vice-president; 
Wm. W. Frazier, secretary, and Herman 
G. Halsted, treasurer. As their first major 
move, the group is suggesting to publishers 
that uniform national and local rates be es- 
tablished in automotive, appliances, amuse- 
ments, hard and soft drinks, and soaps and 
cleansers. 


Crowell’s Tag Line 


The Crowell Publishing Company, in the 
promotion of all of its individual units, now 
uses as a signature a powerful line: 

The Crowell Publishing Company 
Largest Magazine Audience in the World— 
More Than 8,300,000 


Newspaper Financial Up 

Media Records. figures of March lineage 
in newspapers of 52 cities show a gain of 
6.2% in total advertising. One of the most 
encouraging features is an increase in one 
division which has been languishing for 
five years—financial. 


Unusual Insert 


Baldwin Laboratories, Inc., Saegertown, 
Pennsylvania, through their advertising 
agents, The Yount Company, Erie, secured 
unusual prominence in the April issue of 
Progressive Grocer, by impregnating their 
insert with the identical fragrance used in 
their Dwin_ Insect Killer—a _ product 
which possesses a mysterious fragrance as 
well as the necessary toxic qualities for 
both house and garden insects. 


Changes—Men in Media 

Tom J. Turner, long in charge of na- 
tional advertising, is now Advertising Di- 
rector of the Seattle Spokesman-Review and 
Chronicle. Milton B. Bradstreet has 
joined the Cleveland office of the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, and will represent the 
irchitectural Record and Real Estate Record. 

. R. A. Woodall, recently president of 
\facRae’s Blue Book, is now with Thomas 
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Publishing Company as special assistant to 
H. M. Thomas. . . . George Williams and 
Warren Daniels have joined the Chicago 
office of the Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 
... J. Earl Swalley has been appointed West- 
ern Manager of the Midwest Farm Papers. 


Coverage 

J. B: Keeney, formerly of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT and Editor & Publisher, has com- 
piled a loose-leaf book called “Coverage’’ 
which charts the distribution of leading ad- 
vertising media in comparison with state 
areas, population and retail sales. One sheet 
is set aside for every state and the book is 
arranged by geographical divisions. Through 
an ingenious combination of both figures 
and charts, the following information is 
shown for each state: Population, families, 
circulation of English language daily papers, 
circulation of English language Sunday 
papers, combined circulation of the three 
largest general magazines, number of fami- 
lies owning radios, registration of passenger 
car automobiles, residence telephones, wired 
homes, retail sales, number of stores and 
distribution of population. The book is 
published by the Hagstrom Company and 
sells for $10. 


Booz and Fry Expand 

The Edwin G. Booz and Fry Surveys, 
Chicago, announce an enlarged department 
for conducting advertising and marketing 
investigations, under the direction of W. B. 
Ricketts, recently in charge of marketing 
and copy research for the Buchen Company, 
and prior to that with Benton & Bowles. 


S. F. Chronicle Wins Trophy 


The Sperry Flour Company encouraged 
Pacific Coast newspapers to take  extra- 
special care of their color advertisements by 
offering a magnificent winged trophy for 
“most faithful and realistic’ reproductions. 
The 1934 award was given to the San 
Francisco Chronicle by a jury selected by 
the- Association of Newspaper Color, Inc. 


Chicago, 8 S. Michigan Ave. - New York, 122 E. 42nd St. 


Raise the fingers 
of one hand! 


THE basic attributes you need in a 
printing paper to raise the quality 
and lower the cost of printing are 
present in KLEERFECT. You can 
check them off on the fingers of 
one hand: 

. Adequate press 
High opacity. 
Uniform color. 
Proper ink absorption. 
. Lack of two-sidedness. 


strength. 


we ee 


KLEERFECT is made in standard weights, 
both Super and English Finish. Let your 
paper jobber quote prices to you. 


KIMBERLY ~CLARE 
CORPORATION 
Established 1872 
Neenah, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 


Los Angeles, 510 W. Sixth St. 


THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


ACTURED UMDE® U.S. PAT. MO. 1PIRORS 


| 


The Hotel Montclair, located in the heart 
of the fashionable Park Avenue area... 
is just a step from Rockefeller Center 
. .. and the entire Grand Central Zone, 
modern business center of New York. 800 
Every room with 


sunny, outside rooms. 


bath, shower and radio. 


Adjacent to Grand Central Terminal and 
B. & O. Bus Terminal . . . only a few 


minutes from Pennsylvania Station. 


SINGLE ROOMS 
From $2.50 to 
$5.00 per day. 


DOUBLE ROOMS 
From $3.50 to 
$6.00 per day. 


Two Floors of Banquet and Meeting 
Facilities, Ideal for Small Conventions 


HOTEL MONTCLAIR 


| Lexington Ave., 49th to 50th Sts., N. ¥. OC. 
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Make ’Em Admire the Story 
and Not the Writer’s Wit 


“No elusive art is required in the tell- 
ing of this tale,” Alexander Woollcott once 
confided to an audience. “All that I need 
do is get out of its way; the story will tell 
itself.” 

And that, I hold, is a not-bad philosophy 
for many a writer of sales missives. Time 
upon time, we commit the high crime of 
thwarting our cerebral children by a process 
of obnoxious obstruction. We just can't 
keep out of the way. 
Irresistibly, we are 
impelled to clutter 
up the path of our 
letter, thus slowing 
its course and dimin- 
ishing its effective- 
ness. Sometimes 
there is the tempta- 
tion to work in that 
gag we heard at a 
vaudeville show last 
week; again, we 
may feel that this 
point needs explana- 
tion, or that one am- 
plification. So, with 
the maddening au- 
thority of a traffic 
light gone red, we step in and stop the 
even course of our letter until we can 
“fix things up a bit." The wonder is that 
these derailed and decimated letters ever 
get anywhere. 

Do your planning, fussing and fuming 
in advance, if you will; but once the letter 
is well on its way, let it go unheeded. 
And get out of the way! A bit of curry- 
ing and combing may be in order after the 
race is run, but not on the home stretch. 

Up in Peru, Indiana, where the circus 
folk gather in winter, I once heard a vet- 
eran remark that a certain lad yclept Archi- 
bald would never make an animal trainer 
because he wanted to hold the whip and 
perform the tricks, too. He didn’t give the 
lions a chance. Maybe some of us letter- 
writers are similarly afflicted. 


No More Pelts-for-Rum, But 


Bartering Is Still Good Sense 


My old friend, Tim Thrift, has, I think, 
pulled a neat trick in his new connection 
as advertising manager of the Elliott Ad- 
dressing Machine Company. I refer specif- 
ically to one of Tim’s recent letters, ad- 
dressed to publishers and headed, “An 
Important Offer from a Prospective Ad- 
vertiser.” It goes like this: 

“You have advertising space to sell. We 
have addressing equipment. In fact, the 
best addressing system for publishers, large 
or small, in the world. 

“If you would be interested in a proposi- 
tion on an Elliott Addressing Machine for 
your publication’s addressing requirements, 
we may be able to make you a proposal 
which would incorporate taking a portion 
of the price of such equipment in advertis- 
ing space at your regular national rates. 
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Maxwell Droke 


Salll 


BY MAXWELL DROKE 


Standing Invitation 


Mr. Droke is always glad to 
criticize sales letters and direct mail 
messages for our subscribers. There 
is no cost or obligation for this 
service. Address him in care of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, enclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


“A quick way to find out whether or not 
we might get together on such a basis is 
for you to send us a copy of your publica- 
tion (addressed to the writer) and let us 
know, in detail, what your addressing re- 
quirements are... . 

“We are able to make this proposition to 
you at this time because of a special cam- 
paign we are organizing. It cannot be held 
open very long, and prompt action is, there- 
fore, essential.”’ 

I doubt not that some of the hidebound 
gentry will be promptly and properly horri- 
fied by such an unconventional suggestion. 
Why it is no better than common barter. 
And barter is terribly undignified. Well, 
maybe so—but some of our forefathers 
found it moderately profitable. After all, 
if you have beads and the other fellow has 
bearskins, why shouldn't you swap, if each 
is advantaged by the trade? For my part, 
I'm glad to see Tim Thrift shucking off 
a lot of nonsensical notions. I bet he'll 
do business with that letter. | hope so. 


Stamp Lickers, Arise! We Want 
Pink, Not Purple, Adhesives 


A good many of us, I imagine, have be- 
come so accustomed to the purple postage 
stamp by this time that we are prone to 
look upon three-cent postage for first-class 
mail as a fixed institution. It is well to 
refresh your memory with the reminder that 
three-cent postage was very definitely estab- 
lished as a temporary measure. The emer- 
gency act which made the increase possible 
expires July 1, 1935. If no supplementary 
legislation is provided in the interim, two- 
cent postage will again prevail. However, 
that is a rather sizable “‘if.”’ 

Three-cent postage has not proved the 
boon that its legislative sponsors contem- 
plated. But with harassed bureaucrats fol- 
lowing every trickling stream in the hope 
of discovering new revenue rivers, a vol- 
untary reduction, by default is a consum- 
mation hardly to be hoped for. 

To some of us it may seem logical that 
a lower unit cost might induce a larger 
volume of sales. But few bureaucrats pos- 
sess that type of mathematical mind. Three 
pennies, they argue, is one penny more 
than two pennies. What's more, purple is 
a lot prettier than pink. And on top of 
that, a Congressman’s letters are franked, 
anyway, so whatthahell. 

Nevertheless, in anticipation of a meas- 
ure to extend the prevailing emergency act, 
two bills are now pending in Congress to 
restore two-cent letter postage. One, to 
which we have frequently referred, is H. R. 


79, introduced by Congressman Louis Lud. 
low, 12th Indiana District; the other, H. R. 
2798, by Congressman Luther A. Johnson 
6th District of Texas. Whether either of 
these bills ever gets to first base will de. 
pend upon the organized support that the 
receive. So, if you want to lick pink 
stamps, go to it now and lick the opposi. 
tion. Tell your Congressman how yo 
feel about the matter. 


Salute for a Humdinger 
Letter with a Fresh Twist 


Here is a letter that I think is a WOW. 
It is used by the Drumcliff Company. They 
sell grass seed by mail. And I have a 
hunch they sell a lot of it. Anyhow, if | 
could grow grass on a hardwood apartment 
floor—my only available garden plot—they 
would have one more customer. Listen! 

“Will you please examine the contents 
of the small envelope enclosed? It is nor 
grass seed—it is absolutely worthless chaft 
and trash—but if you have a lawn, you 
have probably unknowingly bought many 
pounds of this same inert material and 
paid a good price for it. 

“Every pound of our Drumeliff lawn 
grass seed is full weight, of pure seed of 
high germinating quality, because machines 
of unerring accuracy remove this useless 
chaff and trash before the seed is packed. 

“If I knew how large your lawn is ! 
would send you enough Drumcliff seed to 
give you the finest, heaviest, greenest lawn 
you ever had. I want you to examine our 
seed carefully to see how clean it is. | 
want you to plant it and see what a fine 
heavy turf you get. Above all, I want 
you to have the satisfaction of knowing 
that your grass is of perennial varieties—the 
kind that comes up every spring fresh, 
green and heavy from deep roots. 

“If you have had the trouble and ex- 
pense of re-making your lawn year after 
year, lay your disappointments largely to 
one thing—a seed mixture loaded with an- 
nual varieties. For some grasses are an- 
nuals and some are perennials. If you plant 
your lawn with the seed of a cheap annual 
grass, you are sure to have a poor lawn 
the next year—a lawn that needs reseeding 
just as surely as a farmer's wheat field 
has to be sown every year. No amount 
of water and fertilizer will bring two crops 
of wheat from one lot of seed, and exactly 
the same is true of annual grasses. 

“Drumcliff seed is what you need for real 
lawn-growing, because it is a mixture of the 
finest seeds of perennial varieties, carefully 
selected, especially cleaned, and tested tor 
quality, purity, and germination. It de- 
velops a deep, heavy root system that stays 
alive and sends up a thick carpet of green 
grass year after year. A bushel of Drum- 
cliff seed will weigh twice as heavy as 
many inferior lawn mixtures because the 
light, useless trash and chaff have all been 
cleaned out... .” 

Not only is this an informative, cont 
dence-inspiring letter, but the enclosure to 
demonstrate what you do NOT get in the 
product is a refreshing innovation. 
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Ford Dealers Clear 
Used Car Jam with 
Co-op Advertising 
(Continued from page 518) 


a promotional feature that has been 
exceptionally effective. Instead of just 
displaying a host of used cars all to- 
gether on a lot or in a salesroom, the 
dealer who employs this plan—and 
most of them are employing it—has a 
low platform on which he displays 
“Today's Radio Special’ used car be- 
neath a brightly colored canopy. This, 
of course, has the effect of spotlighting 
the special, the colorful canopy catches 
the eyes of passers-by and radio list- 
eners are urged to ‘See today’s radio 
special used car value at your nearest 
Ford dealer’s.’” Banners, pennants, 
and other properties are also used to 
direct attention to the special. 

The radio campaign in Michigan 
has consisted of frequent announce- 
ments over stations WWJ, WJR, 
CKLW, the Michigan network of 
seven stations, and station WSPD, 
Toledo. 


Ford Sales Doubled 


As already indicated, results have 
been splendid, and, according to execu- 
tives of the Dearborn Branch, which 
serves Michigan dealers, reports and 
comment from dealers have been uni- 
formly favorable. 

Only one or two examples can be 
given here, but they are said to be in- 
dicative. The Stark-Hickey Company, 
Detroit dealer, sold eighteen used 
cars, without any other advertising, the 
first day he featured the ‘Radio 
Special.” Another dealer on the first 
day took a used car he had been try- 
ing to dispose of for six months and 
placed it on the platform; it sold the 
first morning: 

While March registration figures for 
the country are not yet available, those 
for Wayne County (Detroit) are, and 
perhaps they indicate how the cam- 
paign is going. Total registrations of 
new cars of all makes were 11,567, 
as compared with 7,144 in March, 
1934. Of these, Ford sold 6,313 in 
March, 1935, as compared with 3,242 
in March, 1934. Ford registrations in 
March of this year were thus almost 
double those of March, 1934, and ac- 
counted for well over half the total 
for all makes. 

Registrations of some other makes 


were: Chevrolet, 1,349, against 1,069;: 


Dodge, 967, against 433; Plymouth, 
855, against 1,006; Pontiac, 604, 
against 192, and Oldsmobile, 519, 
against 208. 
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H.R. 6979 Would Prohibit 
All Advertising Allowances 


Representative Crawford has intro- 
duced a bill ‘To prohibit secret cash 
rebates, rebates given in form of mer- 
chandise whether in form of that sold 
or otherwise, advertising allowances in 
form of cash or merchandise whether 
in form of that sold or otherwise, and 
rebates in form of freight allowances 
in any form whatsoever, and for other 
purposes.” 

The Bill would apply to all com- 
panies engaged in interstate commerce 
which maintain an ‘open list price,” 
meaning prices which quote the seller's 
price as openly published in trade or- 
gans, trade papers, newspapers, broker- 


age bulletins, public price lists, or by 
telephone, telegram, radio or any other 
manner that may serve the purpose of 
informing the interested buying public 
of the person's selling price. 

Section 5 of the Bill reads as fol- 
lows: “It shall be unlawful for any 
person engaged in commerce who pub- 
lishes an open list price to give a buyer 
Or any person or persons purchasing 
goods any advertising allowance, or 
storage allowance, directly or indirect- 
ly, or to pay to any person buying 
goods, directly or indirectly, any 
amount in cash or goods or services 
for advertising a manufacturer’s mer- 
chandise.” The Bill has been referred 
to the Committee on Interstate & For- 
eign Commerce. 


“ REACHING = 
MORE THAN 


BALTIMORE 
FAMILIES 


A new all-time Record 


---in Baltimore 


201,059 a day ... the greatest circu- 
lation ever attained and maintained in 
Baltimore and a unique experience in 
newspaper consolidation history. 


As compared with The News circula- 
tion of 154,162 for the 6 months ended 
March 31, 1934, and The News-Post net 


ALT 


NEWS-POST 


paid of 193,601 for the following 6 months, 
this further gain is doubly significant. 


Now reaching more than 4 out of 5 
Baltimore families and consistently grow- 
ing in popularity, The News-Post is win- 
ning a place on all sales-minded adver- 
tising schedules. 


Get the latest facts in detail. 


fORE 


Represented Nationally by Hearst ‘International Advertising Service 
RODNEY E. BOONE, General Manager 


*The average net paid circulation of the Baltimore Sun- 
day American for the six-month period ended March 31. 
1935. was 229,832—the largest circulation in all the South 
and a substantial gain over the previous six months, 
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THE SALES EXECUTIVES’ FORUM 


Methods of Compensating Salesmen 


This is the seventh of a series of subjects 
studied by the Sales Executives’ Club of 
New York, under the direction of the Forum 
Committee, headed by Walter Mann, of 
Walter Mann & Staff, and with the col- 
laboration of the editors of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT. ‘These reports, which usually 
run from eight to sixteen pages of mimeo- 
graphed details, are available to participat- 
ing members of the club and to non-mem- 
bers free of charge in return for their col- 
laboration. To non-participating members, 
they sell for $3.50 each, to non-participating 
non-members, they sell for $5.00 each. 

By special arrangement, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT’S sales executive readers are eligi- 
ble for participation on a non-member 


basis by application to Walter Mann, 
c/o this magazine. 


BY 
WALTER MANN 


PROBLEM No. 7.—“What form (or 
forms) of salesmen's compensation do you 
now employ? Are you completely satisfied 
with this system? If not, what changes 
would you like to make, and why? If sala- 
ries are paid, by what factors are salary 
raises governed? What other special incen- 
tives (if any) do you offer a salesman in 
addition to his regular basic recompense? 
How do you figure a salesman’s real worth 
to the company in terms of income? If you 
have drawing account commission salesmen, 
how do you set a limit of allowable indebt- 
edness? Do you ever hold back a part of a 
salesman’s income? Do you have a formal 
contract with your salesmen?” 


N reply to Question No. 1, 23.6% 
of the executives answering Prob- 
lem No.-7 of the current Sales 
Executives’ Forum Series said 

they are still paying straight sala- 
ries, after five tough years. A similar 
percentage pay salaries plus commis- 
sion. Seventeen per cent are offering 
straight commission only to their sales- 
men, 12% commission and drawing 
account, and the balance, by such other 
methods of recompense as salary and 
bonus; salary, commission and bonus; 
salary and commission (then drawing 
account and commission) ; salary and 
commission at first, then straight com- 
mission, etc. 

Since better than half of the re- 
sponders are paying salaries in one 
form or another, this indicates a con- 
fidence in salesmanship as a distribu- 
tive function, which those who have 
shifted since the depression to straight 
commission, and straight commission 
with limited drawing accounts, might 
be thought to lack. At any rate, more 
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than 80% of the companies answering 
our questionnaire were advancing 
money against potential future sales, 
in some form or another. The ma- 
jority (65%) were completely satis- 
fied with their present bases of recom- 
pense. One responder who was dis- 
satisfied is now using the drawing ac- 
count, and hopes soon to be able to 
change to a fair basic salary and a small 
commission. It is needed, he feels, be- 
cause his salesmen have to cover such 
large numbers of outlets and he needs 
more control over them to make them 
do the job thoroughly. Another sales 
executive, on the other hand, has 
found the drawing account system 
thoroughly satisfactory when based on 
a minimum sales requirement, plus a 
variable commission determined periodi- 
cally to apply against various items 
which he wants pushed. 


Sifting Out the Laggards 


Still another company which starts 
and keep salesmen on a salary until 
thoroughly trained, and then puts them 
on a drawing account, also paying a 
quarterly bonus to those of the staff 
who have exceeded a certain fixed 
quota for all salesmen, feels that a 
salary basis with a quota might give it 
a better control over its men. Another 
firm, now paying straight salaries, con- 
templates a change to straight com- 
mission, hoping that nonproducers will 
automatically weed themselves out un- 
der the latter plan. 

One of the most satisfactory sys- 
tems is apparently that of salary and 
commission with a graduated commis- 
sion scale according to the volume of 
business closed in any given month. 
Its sponsor claims that it has doubled 
certain salesmen’s earnings, while at 
the same time it has cut down material- 
ly on the over-all selling cost. 

From answers to question No. 3, it 
appears that the giving of raises is 
mostly based on what one responder 
described as ‘‘an unscientific attempt to 
reward ability.” Usually, as might be 
expected, raises are considered annual- 
ly, sometimes semi-annually, sometimes 
“as the occasions arise.” One responder 
has a regular four-year salary increase 
scale through which-all salesmen go. 

Several interesting answers to ques- 
tion No. 4 were received, in addition 


to those from the usual group of sales 
managers who resort to bonuses and 
prize contests to stimulate additional 
interest. One company, whose busi- 
ness is with a large number of small 
retail outlets, offers a cash payment for 
new accounts when proof of delivery 
of three or more orders is given. An- 
other gives a regular Christmas bonus 
to all employes, dividing a certain per- 
centage of the profits among them ac- 
cording to wage scale percentages. 


How Far “in the Red’’? 


In answer to Question No. 5, accord- 
ing to our responders, the normal way 
of recognizing a salesman’s_ worth, 
compensation equal to a percentage of 
his total sales (sometimes total profit- 
able sales), generally prevails. Some 
allow a certain plus value for merchan- 
dising work and work done with the 
jobber and distributor, others judge men 
on “thoroughness of their selling,” etc. 

As for Question 6, there is no set 
rule regarding fixing the allowable in- 
debtedness. One responder _ says: 
“After eight weeks, we reduce the 
drawing account to one-half the usual 
‘draw.’ If still ‘in the red,’ we take 
50% of all commissions until the 
drawing account is cleared. Certain 
exceptions are made, of course, gov- 
ernable by circumstances.” Another 
says, “If a new business representative 
is making substantial headway in his 
territory, we allow his indebtedness to 
reach considerable proportions in the f 
hope that it will ‘wash out’ later.” 

In reply to Question 7, we find that 
it is not a general practice to hold back 
part of a salesman’s recompense. In 
some cases, such as the following, it is 
necessary, however: “If the salesman 
has an accumulated drawing account 
debt, we pay him only what is known 
as an ‘existence allowance’ until the 
debt is paid in full. We also hold back 
commissions in full on accounts habi- 
tually returning goods unjustifiably,’ 

The majority of responders, in an- 
swer to Question 8, say they have no 
contract with their salesmen. Some 
send them “periodic letters specifying 
remuneration and territory allotted.” 
Others feel that ‘‘a contract is meces- 
sary for protection against legal action 
by salesmen who leave our employ and 
who might make ridiculous claims.” 
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Underselling? Fiddlesticks! 


N your April 1 issue, page 369, is an article ‘No, 1 Tactical 

Error-—Underselling.”’ 

If Bruce Crowell knew a little more about both sides of the 
story, he wouldn’t be so quick to complain. 

Quoting from his article, he told the station attendant, ‘‘Fill 
it up full. I'm going to Boston.” The station attendant was 
smart. He'd seen plenty of “big-shots’” say “fill her up” and 
then have them squeal like stuck pigs when they found it took say 
12 gallons instead of 5 gallons to “fill her up.” This type of 
person, as represented by Mr. Crowell, loves to drive in a station 
when he feels pretty sure 5 gallons will fill the tank—shout “‘fill 
her up.” When he finds he has guessed wrong, he accuses the 
attendant of cheating him, etc. 

It looks as though the attendant mistook Mr. Crowell for a 
5-gallon Big-Shot’’ and wasn’t going to take any chances. 

Yours for looking on both sides of the fence. 

JOHN W. BAKER, 
New York City. 


That’s What Indices Are For 


HAVE been following your sectional indices of general busi- 

ness in SALES MANAGEMENT for the past few months. If 
possible, I would like to have some additional information about 
them. What weighting is given to the two series, bank debits 
and retail sales, in each section? What information is used to 
prepare each series, bank debits and retail sales? 

A group of indices such as these might be used to measure 
relative sales possibilities in each section, or the change in sales 
possibilities in each section from one time to another. If using 
your index for such a purpose meets with your approval, I should 
like to test their effectiveness as a measure of our feed and cereal 
sales by sections. Are your indices available by months, by sec- 
tions and for the total United States back to January, 1921, or 
back to your base year period, 1923-25? 

LestER M. ApBott, Commercial Research Dept., 
Purina Mills, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


(To answer Mr. Abbott’s questions: SALES MANAGEMENT'S 
formula for developing its sectional index was arrived at after a 
year’s experimentation and checking and it is cherished by the 
editors much as a formula for hair tonic or beer or mouth wash 
might be cherished by a manufacturer. We do believe it to be 
reasonably accurate, however, and we urge Mr. Abbott to try it 
out in the way he mentions—it was specifically for such purposes 
that the index was originally developed. Similar indices for years 
antedating 1933 are not available—TuHE Epirors.) 


Permission to Quote Gladly Given 


WE request permission to quote verbally from certain parts 
' of Mr. Norvell’s article, in the March 15 issue of SALES 
MANAGEMENT, at a convention of retail druggists to be held here 
on April 15. The purpose of this convention is the fostering of 
better retail merchandising by our customers, and the material in 
Mr. Norvell’s article is extremely valuable for that purpose. .. . 

WALTER F. TERRY, JR., Sales Manager, 

McKesson-Langley-Michaels, 

San Francisco, California. 


Who Sells What in the Grocery Field 


| NOTICE in your April 1 issue that Chain Store Age raises a 

uestion about the accuracy of our figures when we say that 
chain stores did 36% of the grocery business in 1934, whereas 
this magazine claims that chain stores did 46%. 

We are not interested in entering into any controversy on this 
subject, because for many years we have been looked to through- 
Out the grocery industry as a source of unbiased figures. Those 
Wisiing to prove a point can arrive at almost any conclusion, de- 
pending on what they include or omit from this complicated pic- 
ture of food distribution. The figure for chain store sales is 36% 
nc not 46%, which we are ready to prove to the satisfaction of 
anyone. ... 

‘so doubt much of this apparent discrepancy can be explained 
Wien you consider that we have included the grocery sales of gen- 
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eral stores, whereas I notice Mr. Lebhar of Chain Store Age care- 
fully avoids any reference whatsoever to general stores and, 
apparently, has not included their sales in his figures. 

We are perfectly willing to leave it to anyone who knows 
grocery distribution to decide whether a true picture of the busi- 
ness can be had if general stores are left out of consideration en- 
tirely. The bulk of the sales of general stores happens to be 
groceries. They are grocery stores so far as any distribution 
problem in the grocery field is concerned. Every sales manager 
knows that. We do not see how anyone can leave out of con- 
sideration more than three-quarters of a billion dollars worth of 
grocery business done by general stores and still claim to have 
a true picture of the situation in this field. 

LEONARD TINGLE, General Manager, 
The Progressive Grocer, 
New York City. 


Elizabeth Arden Answers a Query 


(Readers are referred to SM, February 15, “‘So What?’ Con- 
sumer Asks Cosmetic Makers About ‘Skin Deep,’”’ in which a 
typical woman consumer quoted explanatory letters from nine 
manufacturers in answer to statements contained in a book which 
professes to give the low-down on the cosmetic industry. The 
article ended with the sentence: “I still am wondering why I 
don’t hear from Elizabeth Arden and Princess Pat.” The following 
letter, forwarded by the author to SM, is Miss Arden’s answer.— 
THE EDITORS.) 


8 hen reason your letter has gone unanswered for this very long 
time is because I have been away, and because the matter to 
which you referred was too important to be delegated to anyone 
else for answering. 

I am most appreciative of your taking time to write to me, 
because I know you would not have done so had you not been 
honestly interested in my preparations. 

I am naturally very much hurt to receive criticism of the kind 
you have quoted to me. When a writer makes obviously ex- 
aggerated statements as a means of arresting attention, it makes 
me unhappy. But I cannot take too seriously what is so plainly 
an attempt at sensationalism and what will certainly be recognized 
as such by thinking people. 

In referring specifically to my Skin Tonic, no account is taken of 
the fact that apart from the ingredients listed (and I assure you 
there are many other important ones not listed), there has been 
a tremendous amount of painstaking experiment necessary before 
such a tonic could reach perfection. 

By the time any preparation of mine comes into your hands, it 
is formulated in the exact way which I have found to be the 
best by long research and repeated testing. 

This knowledge and effort cannot be measured in terms of money. 
To attempt to value a fine preparation according to the actual 
cost of ingredients is as far fetched as to base the value of a book 
on the paper and ink it contains—or a doctor’s advice on the cost 
of his prescription. Experience, ability, and integrity are the price- 
less ingredients which give any preparations their real value. 

Could there be greater proof that my preparations and treatments 
do all that I claim for them, than the fact that, in more than twenty 
years of business, every year a greater number of women have 
reposed their trust in me, and that my most loyal clients include 
women who started with me in my early days. 

ELIZABETH ARDEN, President, 
Elizabeth Arden, Inc., 
New York City. 


Can You Help This Writer? 


Several years ago, an executive of one of the large chains, I 
think it was United Cigar, made the statement that the windows 
in a retail store represented 70% of the rental value. 

Have you any authoritative figures on this subject? 
you know whether any are available, and if so, where? 

LEsLIE H. COLONEY, 
Window Advertising, Inc., 
New York City 


If not, do 


(We recall, vaguely, some such figures, but we are unable to 
put the editorial finger on them at present. Cany any of our readers 
supply Mr. Coloney with this information?—-THE Eprrors). 
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1400 ROOMS 
with BATH, RADIO 


$79.50 
from sin gl e 


AND $3.50 DOUBLE 


Whether you come to New 
York for business or plea- 
sure, you'll find the Lincoln, 
one of Gotham’s largest and 
newest hotels, offers you 
superior accommodations for 
your hotel dollar in NewY ork. 
@ One block to Times Square... 
3 blocks to Sth Avenue...8 min- 


utes to Wall Street...69 theatres 
within 6 blocks. 


@ 32 stories of sunshine...three 
fine restaurants to choose from 


NEW YORK’S 4 STAR HOTEL 


Tio 


LINCOLN 


44th to 45th Sts. at 8th Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Amazing invention enables us to produce three-color 
circulars in one run sizes up to 8'/2xII at tremendous 


savings. Free samples. Send copy for quotation. 
VARI-COLOR PROCESS, Sth & Lucas, St. Louis, Mo. 


LABELS 


Printed in red or blue ink on white 
gummed stock. In rolls. Your copy or 
arrangement. This is actual size. 


5OOO for $Z3E2 


EVER READY LABEL CORPORATION 
141 East 25th Street New York City 


SALES CONTESTS 
Planning and Merchandising 
Write for our 60-page Merchandise Prize 
Catalogue, and brochure, “Information 


on Sales Contest Operation.” 


SALES CONTESTS, INC. 
10th Floor American Bldg., Dayton, O. 


eri1O!lOSTATS 
COMMERCE PHOTO-PRINT 
CORPORATION 
I WALL STREET 
233 Broadway 56 Pine St. 
80 Maiden Lane 33 W. 42nd St. 
Digby 4-9135-6-7-8 
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The opening of the Industrial Arts 
Exposition in Rockefeller Center, New 
York City, was marked, on April 15, 
by much electric flashing, unfurling of 
flags, sounding of sirens and pealing 
of electric organs all stimulated by a 
touch of a key in Washington, by 
President Roosevelt. It was also 
marked by a row among industrial de- 
signers, who disagree publicly as to 
the functions of the National Alliance 
of Art and Industry, the show pro- 
moters, 

The exposition, which runs until 
May 15, fills the 44,000 square feet 
of Rockefeller Center Forum. It is de- 
signed to show that the man of average 
means can obtain today items available 
only to the well-to-do a few years ago. 
Appliances, accessories and necessities 
of everyday life are displayed under 
the headings of housing, househqld ap- 
pliances, transportation, communica- 
tion, fabrication and leisure. In addi- 
tion to bread-and-butter exhibits there 
is a house that hangs from a mast to 
put sunlight in every room every hour 
of the day; a rear-engine, three-wheel 
automobile; an electric “pipeless pipe 
organ”; streamlined roller skates; a 
household electric fan with fabric loops 
instead of blades; marvels of televi- 
sion; an architect's conception of the 
city of the future, and so on. 

An ultra-modern touch was added, 
on the opening night, by transmitting 
across the hall on a beam of light the 
radio speech from Washington, of 
James A. Moffett, Federal Housing 
Administrator. The beam was changed 
back to sound by an “‘electric eye’’ and 
fed to a loud speaker. A few words 
were lost when someone stepped into 
the beam. 

Most of the exposition is to demon- 
strate what industry, by the application 
of science and new design, has done 
and is about to do for people. Thus it 
is a manufacturers’ show, not one of 
designers such as that of last year. 


Bad Influence, Say Designers 


A group of prominent designers, dis- 
gruntled with the National Alliance, 
issued a statement April 15. They said 
the Alliance was organized to promote 
good design in manufactured products 
but that they feel it does not now pro- 
mote ‘“‘the best interest of American 
design,” and that they declined to par- 
ticipate in this year’s show. ‘‘We be- 
lieve,’ wound up the statement, ‘‘that 
the Alliance neither stimulates better 
design, represents the artist, nor im- 


Industrial Arts Exhibit Glorifies 
Modern Life—Designers Attack | 


proves the relationship between the 
signer and industry.” Signers were 
Egmont Arens, Donald Deskey, Henn 
Dreyfus, Norman Bel Geddes, Lurelj. 
Guild, Raymond Loewy, Gilbey 
Rohde, George Sakier, Walter Dorwiy 
Teague, Walter Von Nessen and Ry. 
sel Wright. 

A reply by Harold Van Doren, oj 
Toledo, an exhibitor in the show, said 
that he had “no quarrel with the Al 
liance or any other group,” and that he 
believes ‘‘the acceptance by industry of 
the new art of industrial design can be 
obtained only by showing the manufa 
turer On as many occasions as possible 
the actual sales increases that have 
been obtained through logical and in. 
telligent design.” Alliance officer 
made no statement, commenting mete 
ly that the critical designers had mis 
taken the purpose of the exposition 
It is to demonstrate what good design 
has done for the average man; no! 
what superlative design can do for the 
world. 
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Price War, Metal Tubes 
Upset Radio Industry 


(Continued from page 527) 


“Nearly one billion tubes have been 
built so far—yet the tube’s evolution 
away from the lamp that begot it has 
been painfully slow. Long the tube Ff 
tenaciously held the lamp’s size, the 
lamp’s shape, the lamp’s mechanical 
structure (until the dome top arrived) 
and, to 1935, the lamp’s glassy envel: 
ope. 

“Glass was essential in the lamp to 
let the light out. In the tube, quite 
the reverse, a metal covering had to be 
provided, anyway, for electro-magnetic 
shielding. 

“England had metal ‘catkins’ two 
years ago. All-metal industrial tubes 
were introduced in America last year, 
although then old to Europe. Metal 
tubes—when they come—will merely f 
fulfill the manifest trends of tube de- 
sign for the American market.” 


GF’s Ashby to Lord & Thomas 


N. Bruce Ashby, for six years with Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation, this week joined 
Lord & Thomas, New York advertising 
agency, as an account executive. Mr. Ashby 
served General Foods as a sales and adver- 
tising executive, in charge of Post Toasties, 
Post’s bran flakes, Post’s whole bran and 
Grape-Nuts flakes. Before joining GF he 
was with J. Walter Thompson Company, in 
New York, and later as manager of various 
of its offices in Europe. 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office, 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Surveys for which a charge is made are 
so indicated. Requests for these, accom- 
panied by the purchase price, should be 
mailed direct to the publishers. 


Sun Issues Seventh Annual 
Guide to the New York Market 


As New York buys, so buys the nation, 
and as a guide to what and how New 
Yorkers buy, the annual data book of the 
New York Sun is again available to market- 
ing and advertising executives. As in previ- 
ous editions, there are four parts in this 
exhaustive study. Part I is a complete record 
of the volume of advertising published by 
each New York newspaper in each classi- 
fication of advertising. Part II records the 
circulation of each New York newspaper, 
with descriptive data. Part III is devoted 
to the Sun, its editorial content, features, 
writers. Part IV, the New York market, 
makes numerous comparisons to show the 
enormous buying power and sales potentials, 
and dissects the population and its buying 
habits in every way in which information 
is available. Of special interest to sales 
executives is the fact that in. most tables 
population is shown in terms of the 1933 
Federal Census estimate; and a 1935 esti- 
mate of population made by the New York 
City Health Department gives a gain of 
9.7% over the 1930 census figures. A 
highly condensed and important group of 
figures is the table of Stores and Sales by 
Business Groups for 1933, based on the 
1933 Census of Retail Distribution, and 
showing sales by food store, eating place, 
general merchandise, apparel store, auto- 
motive, filling station, furniture and house- 
hold, lumber and building material, drug, 
and other stores, in all counties and cities 
making up the greater New York market. 
This is the seventh edition in bound form 
of this “Valuable Data on the World's 
Greatest Market” volume. This year it is 
issued for the first time in spiral binding, 
with the binding enclosed in the cover, 
which is also an innovation among promo- 
tion pieces. Copies available to executives 
through George Benneyan, promotion man- 
ager, The Sun, 280 Broadway, New York 


City. 


NBC Cites Successful 
Summer Broadcast Campaigns 


lf your product is one with a year round 
appeal, such as food and beauty products, 
or one that reaches a sales peak in the 
Summer, such as lubricants, light beverages 
and travel agencies, there should be informa- 
tion of value in the study just released by 
the National Broadcasting Company, “Why 
Summer Broadcast Advertising will Pay in 
1935.” With bookings already 24% over 
1934, this summer season promises to be 
the most active one since commercial broad- 
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casting became a selling force. The report 


gives the names of advertisers who have 
used NBC continuously over a number of 
years, those who have signed for the sum- 
mer of 1935, and an account of the suc- 
cessful experiences of 25 typical summer 
advertisers. Among the experiences cited 
are those of Bristol-Myers, Firestone, 
General Foods, Kraft-Phenix cheese, Pep- 
sodent, Plough, Inc., Real Silk, Sun Oil, 
and Welch Grape Juice. Copies available 
through W. C. Roux, National Broadcasting 
Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. 


New Times—New Products: 
Plastics and Metal Stampings 


Amazing, the number of new ways in 
which plastics are being used in scores of 
products. The April issue of "“Plaskon 
Parade,’ monthly mailing piece of the 
Toledo Scale Company's Plaskon division, 
shows automobile dashboard panels, electric 
lighting fixtures, handbag watch cases, poke: 
chips, gasoline pump globe frames, Old 
Dutch Cleanser holders (premiums), and 
buttons. Sales stimulating suggestions on 
every page. Send requests for it to T. J. 
Maloney, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 

* * oo 

In a different field, that of metal stamp- 
ings, a new book has just been published 
titled “Modern Stampings—Their Place in 
Present Day Design, Manufacturing and 
Selling.’ This colorful book shows many 


unique as well as standard uses of metal 
stampings in solving the basic sales prob- 
lems of beauty, quality and price. Available 
on request to Louis Reinhard, c/o Geuder, 
Paeschke & Frey Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


3000 ouTsiDe Rooms 


3000 Batus 3°° yep 


Special Apartment Floors for Permanent Guests 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


ADVERTISING COUNSELORS 


“GOOD ADVERTISING COPY” 


MY BOOKLET EXPLAINS THE RIGHT SORT 
of copy—how and why it benefits readers and ad- 
‘‘How to Select an Advertis- 
“The Advertising Manager's 
‘Encouragement for Discouraged 
SETH BROWN, 121 W. 


vertisers. 25 cents. 
ing Agency,’’ $3.00. 
Job,’’ 50 cents. 
Advertisers,’” $3.00. 
225th St., New York, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


FROM COAST TO COAST 


ON ACCOUNT of the past declining business 
period, many professional men with excellent 
records, are not working at their proper vocations. 
At this time of improvement, they should attempt 
to return to their proper places. Confidence guar- 
anteed. Refund provided for. A moderate retain- 
ing fee may be paid to finance campaign. Send 
mame and address to R. H. Bar and Company, 424 
Book Building. Detroit, Michigan. 


TERRITORIAL MANAGERS 

OF THE $10,000 TO $25,000 A YEAR CALI- 
bre, with successful experience in employing and 
supervising large groups of men selling either 
tangibles or intangibles on installments and who are 
not broke. Liberal exclusive franchises available for 
various territories from coast to coast. The major- 
ity of both men and women are logical prospects 
for the service offered by this substantial established 
company. Write, in detail, President, Suite 1903, 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SALARIED POSITIONS $2,500 to $26,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
25 years’ recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated, through a procedure in- 
dividualized to each client’s personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance the moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a 
tefund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If you have actually earned over 
$2,500, send only name and address for details. 
4 bf BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 


POSITION WANTED 


PROFIT BY EXPERIENCE 


Fourteen years selecting, training and directing 
the activities of salesmen, six years a successful ter- 
ritorial salesman with three large Nationally known 
companies—I have pioneered potential sales markets 
and revamped non-productive ones, have a selling 
knowledge of every important trade center from 
Maine to Texas. Extensive acquaintance with 
Wholesale Hardware, Mill Supply and National 
buyers. Complete business records and references 
upon request. If you are looking for General Sales 
Manager or District Manager with proven ability, 
write Box 428, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SALES AND ADVERTISING 


EXECUTIVE TO DIRECT STEADY LONG- 
pull program for growing organization or to assist 
Sales Manager of larger concern. Outstanding ad- 
vertising experience. Useful to advertiser, agency, 
or publication. Box 429, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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‘GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA | 


UN & BRADSTREET TURN VERY BULLISH: 
ID The usually conservative commercial reporting firm 

of Dun & Bradstreet draws this conclusion from 
the reports of their hundreds of observers spotted through- 
out the country: ‘During the week there was a complete 
transformation of sentiment, as the hopes for a rather 
far-removed improvement were replaced by a realization 
that the immediate future is to bring the sharpest vise that 
has been witnessed in business in the past quarter of a 
century, and will be fortified adequately to prevent the inter- 
rupting recessions which followed the spurts of the last two 
years. ..."’ They go on to say that all of the reports re- 
ceived from their trained correspondents were more decisive 
than at any time this year in the confident attitude taken 
regarding an improvement in the tempo of business from 
now on... If they are right, and they may be, for prac- 
tically all of the business indices are favorable (See “Signifi- 
cant Trends’’ this issue), it will be further substantiation of 
the reasoning followed by the New Deal adherents and 
confirmed by Harold G. Moulton of the Brookings Institu- 
tion in the new book, "The Formation of Capital.” . . . 
Most business men have accepted the old theory that con- 
sumer prosperity follows the activity of the capital goods 
industries, but his study indicates that it never has; that, 
on the contrary, the demand for capital goods is derived 
from the demand for consumption goods, that industrialists 
do not invest their money in building new plants or enlarg- 
ing or improving old ones unless they are swre that sufficient 
consumer demand is in existence to assure the buying of 
more products. The Moulton studies go back many years 
and indicate that regardless of the amount of money avail- 
able for the construction of new plant and equipment, the 
growth of capital goods was adjusted to the rate at which 
consumptive demand was increasing. Dun & Bradstreet 
base their predictions on the increase in consumer wants 
and purchasing power. 


_ > 


OME NOTES ON SPACE BUYING: If you have 
S followed SALES MANAGEMENT'S ‘Media and 

Agencies” department with any degree of regu- 
larity—particularly if you are a large user of advertising 
space—you perhaps have been impressed with the constant 
state of flux which exists among advertising media as 
reflected in the stories printed there. Some newspapers 
and some, magazines which once dominated specific fields 
have, perhaps as a result of too great a sense of security, 
slipped by a good margin in their relative standing with 
competition. Other media which, before the depression, 


enjoyed scarcely more than bush league standing, have, 
through courageous editorial leadership and sound promo- 
tion, bucked the tide so successfully that they have now at- 
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tained a status too important for any major space user to 
ignore. Men with keen eyes and sharp marketing sense 
have brought new papers into the field, or consolidated and 
reorganized old papers along new lines, to create altogether 
new values in circulation ‘‘buys” for those who are con. 
stantly on the hunt for lower sales costs. . . . Most space 
buying has been, even in the palmy days, pretty much of « 
lazy procedure. That, as we have so often commented be. 
fore, is a dangerous thing. We doubt if there is any prod. 
uct or service which is purchased in such large quantity in 
this country, which is bought so often on flash impression, 
on personal bias, on political expediency, or on other illogi- 
cal bases, as advertising space. Truly inteiligent space buy- 
ing is a gruelling job—a job for high caliber brains—and 
not a job for someone with a statistical bent who can’t see 
further than circulation statements. Now, with values in 
media changing so continuously, it is utterly unsafe to pro- 
ceed to purchase space on the basis of studies and impres- 
sions gained, perhaps, several years ago. If any one medium 
or group of mediums has proved itself year after year, that, 
of course, is sufficient proof of its desirability for any 
specific advertiser’s message. But the other media—the 
“perhaps” good enough ones—the media whose response is, 
for one reason or another, difficult to trace in specific terms 
—those media in new markets being approached for the 
first time—with these the advertiser must proceed cauti- 
ously and intelligently if he wishes to get the most out of 
his investment. Get away from circulation figures 
for a while, and look into the editorial values of such pub- 
lications. Ask yourself whether the editorial content of 
a paper or a magazine is enterprising im the sense that the 
medium is actually creating material which is exclusively its 
own. Ask yourself if it is the victim of routine, or whether 
it is crusading and keeping abreast of the current problems 
of its readers. If a paper looks interesting and inviting, dig 
down and find out whether typography and photographs 
and other layout devices have tricked you into assuming 
deep-down values that really aren’t there. Listen to com- 
petitive stories, but check them intelligently. | Don’t— 
don’t be unduly influenced by the media your competitors 
are using... . And let us, in the interest of helping you 
to put the thumbscrews on those ever-rising sales costs, 
make this suggestion: If you are a president or a general 
manager, or a director of distribution, call together some 
day soon the men who comprise your advertising committec, 
the men who must put their okay on your next “list.” Ask 
each of them in turn to explain specifically why he be- 
lieves any one medium on the list is a better buy than its com 


petitors. If they can give you real- 
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ly intelligent answers, everything 
is jake. But if they can’t—you 
might read this comment aloud. 


